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NOTE. 

'nr'HE Author has to express his great obligations to 
Messrs. Waring and Gillow, the eminent firtn of 
decorators and furnishers, who have kindly supplied the whole 
of the photographs (with the exception of some of pieces in the 
Louvre, South Kensington, and private collections) and the 
Original drawings used in the illustration of this work. The 
single pieces of furniture, with the exceptions alluded to, are in 
nearly all cases reproductions, manufactured by Messrs. Waring 
and Gillow, of fine historic examples ; and the interior views 
represent schemes of decoration in different styles, and in 
varying degrees of cost, designed in their Studio. The Author, 
furthermore, cannot omit to offer his tribute of admiration for the 
elevating influence which this firm have exerted in the sphere 
of Decorative Art ; or to acknowledge how largely public taste 
is indebted to them for introducing and fostering the principles 
of artistic simplicity, and refinement. Messrs. Waring and Gillow 
have been practically the leaders in the new English Renaissance 
and it is not their least merit that they have shown Art and 
Economy to be reconcilable terms. 
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OUR HOMES, 

ANr3 HOW TO BEAUTIFY THEM. 



^yT is the way with some authors, when they desire to Vjelieve 
■^ they liave written a useful book, to say in the preface that it 
"supplies a long-felt want." I should be glad if I could console 
myself with a similar pious fraud. But to advance such a plea, 
having regard to the large number of books which have been 
printed about furniture and the decoration of the house, would 
be to court sarcastic comment. For truly the name of such 
books is already legion. To begin with, there are the Histories 
of Furniture "from the earliest periods to the present time" — 
profound, and occasionally interesting, compilations. Then there 
are the "Books of Designs" issued by furniture makers like 
Chippendale, Sheraton and Ince — forerunners of the modern 
Furniture Catalogue. Then there are the great number of pamphlets, treatises, 
and brochures written on the subject of " Art in the Home," in which ladies 
with a pretty taste dogmatise in the nicest afternoon-tea manner on how to 
make artistic lamp-shades, paint door-panels, and beautify a drawing room with 
"esthetic" remnants at i/iif a yard. 

What need, it may be asked, is there for a new book on furnishing ? Has 
not the subject been dealt with from every possible point of view ? Have not 
collectors, and architects, and designers, and Universal Providers all had their 
say about it ? What crumb of new information is left for him who, like some 
"Ruth amid the alien corn," comes gleaning in these well-swept fields? 
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OUR HOMES, 

THE PURPOSE OF THE BOOK. 

T ET me justify my temerity by setting forth the exact purpose of the present 
httle work. It is to bring between two covers practical instructions on the 
art of house decoration. To make such instructions intelligible it seems to be 
necessary to preface them with a brief survey of what has been done in the past. 
It seems to be equally necessary to indicate in a popular way the principles upon 
which decorative art is based, and to teach, with as little pedantry as possible, its. 
alphabet and its grammar. I shall next have to discuss the purposes of the 
different rooms of a house, and to show how purpose and style should be 
related to each other. The materials available for decoration will then come 
under notice, with reference to their cost and suitability to the particular objects 
in view. Lastly, each room will have to be considered in relation to the various 
possibilities of artistic treatment. I must, especially in this last and not least 
important section, depend largely upon illustrations. In addition to views ot 
decorated interiors, there will be found, scattered about in the text, pictures of 
good examples of furniture of different styles and periods. These have been 
selected, in most cases, because they are successfully reproduced by the firm to 
whom I am indebted for the use of the photos. Where a piece in a public 
gallery is illustrated, it is with a desire to make the letterpress more intelligible 
by pictorial aid. 



EARLY VICTORIAN DECORATION. 

A T the outset, it is just as well to see where we are. Until ten or a dozen 
years ago Decorative Art, especially in England, was like a spent swimmer 
snatching at every straw borne towards him by the caprice of wind or wave. 
For half a century prior to that, we were passing through the valley of the shadow 
of Indifferentism, into which the light of art stole only in occasional and fitful 
glimmerings, and where overwhelming Carlylean " tenebrosities " enjoyed a 
gloomy triumph. Now, although there is not )'et a high noon to dazzle us, we 
have happily emerged from the valley, and the daylight is creeping up like a graN' 
dawn. Something has been done, during the last dozen years, to educate the 
|)ublic practically in the principles of decorative art. Emancipation from the 
tasteless fashions of the early Victorian era is relati\ely, if not entircl)', complete. 
May we not venture to hope that the unregenerate period, which rejoiced, for 
halls and staircases, in a wall-jiaper in imitation of Sienna marble, and for rooms, in 
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a heavy brass window-cornice stamped with a florid design, has gone for ever? In 
those days, the pattern of the Brussels or Axminster carpet was either a bewildering 
multiplication of one of Euclid's diagrams, or a confused struggle between the 
flowers of the peony and gigantic rhubarb leaves. Of the wall-papers, a caustic 
writer said that " their very patterns are pernicious, producing — unknown to the 
victim — irritation of the retina, confusion of the brain, vertigo, and nightmare." 
I am old enough to remember the villa drawing rooms of the si.xties. I recall 
the round table with its formal arrangement of "Illustrated Keepsakes" and 
" Books of Beauty," its rep-covered sofa and chairs, its rosewood chiffonnier 
with marble top and mirrored doors, its gilt clock under a glass shade, its 
purposeless mantelpiece lustres violent in their prismatic effects, and the trying 
ornament of its ceiling centrepiece. Memory, too, brings once more to view the 
inevitable antimacassar. It was a large piece of white crochet-work, surrounded 
with a fringe, and .spread on the back of a chair or the arm of a sofa to protect 
the upholstery from the macassar oil with which people then anointed their heads. 
Not a word can be urged against its usefulness, and on this account it is perhaps 
as well to speak gently of its decorative short-comings. 



A SENTIMENTAL VIEW OF THE STYLE. 

T owe an apology to my readers for disinterring this corpse of the Early 
Victorian style and jumping upon it with such unconcealed enjo)'ment. It has 
been buffeted so often alread)' ! So many witty critics have hurled their sarcastic 
spears into it ! I feel almost guilty of meanness in coming upon the scene at 
the eleventh hour and posting up my belated little philippic. But I have not set 
down aught in malice. There comes back to me even now the painful recollection 
of the horsehair-covered chairs and sofa, and the circular pillar and claw table of 
my early days. There is a theory that the scenes of our youth are ever dear to 
us ; that the furniture of our youth is always sacred by reason of hallowed 
domestic memories. A minor poet has actually tried to evolve some sentiment 
out of the Earl)' Victorian style : 

" Early Victorian style ! Ah well, it was .stodgy and stiff and strange. 
And sixty years in our fashions and tastes have witnessed a wondrous change ; 
The horsehair sofa on which I sat, when your grandfather came to woo, 
I remember well; and the wall paper too, with its pattern of crimson and blue.'' 
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It is, however, only fair to say that the people who tolerated the early 
Victorian style, and who lived amidst its illustrations without a cry of protest, 
were not much to blame. They did not sin with their eyes open. If they were 
Philistines, it was because they had been nurtured and reared in an atmosphere 
where taste prevailed not. Let us in justice recollect that want of taste is not 
so much inherent as acquired. It is largely a question of environment and 
education. Constant association with tasteless examples, constant familiarity 
with tasteless surrounding.s, begets a sort of intellectual contentment which 
develops in time into tacit approbation. 

There is certainly a great gap between the artistic spirit of horsehair sofas 
and " crimson and blue " wall-papers, and the artistic spirit that is among us 
to-day. Now, we are all striving to do the right thing. We are all stirred more 
or less by the craving for the correct. So much is this the case that quite a 
number of people prattle jauntily about decoration and st)'les who are ignorant 
of the most elementary facts, and use the nomenclature after the fashion of 
Mrs. JNIalaprop. 

IGNORANCE IN ART MATTERS. 

TGNOR.ANCE respecting the principles or the details of Art is not of course 
a crime, although in the judgment of the elite it may be looked upon, as the 
wittv Frenchman put it, as worse than a crime — a blunder. It is certainly a 
blunder for people to talk, as if authoritatively, about what they do not under- 
stand. But ever)' movement has its uninformed camp-followers, who pick up a 
smattering of its jargon, and rejjeat it like parrots, without knowing in the least 
what it means. Even in the splendid age of Mazarin and Richelieu and 
Colbert, when amateurs spent vast sums in collecting art treasures, all members 
of the French nobility were not equally learned and appreciative. It is said 
of a certain Mcrquis Ciesvres that he commented with astonishment on the 
large number of pictures of the Crucili.xion painted by INRI, having so often 
.seen those letters in a prominent position on the cross. In the present day, 
ignorance of a very similar kind is common enough. " Oh, what a sweet 
table," said Lady Croesus, " where did you get it, ni)- dear ? Oh, I see, here's 
the man's card. 'A table, Louis Quinze ! ' Louis Quinzey ! ^\'hat a horrid 
name! And why hasn't he ])ut his address?" The other da)- two ladies 
met in Kensington. "(Jood morning," said one of them, " ha\'e you been 
into town?" " Ye.s," replied the other, "I have been buying marquetry." 
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"Oh," inquired number one, "did you happen to notice what they were asking 
for tomatoes ? " 

Now, perhaps, after these venerable anecdotes, the purpose of this book wiU 
be more apparent, and its justification admitted. I hope to locate the place 
occupied by decoration and furnishing art at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, and to indicate the practical scope and the future tendency of the 
decorative movement. This is not a book for the rich collector, or the virtuoso 
as such. For those to whom fn'c thousand pounds for a marciuetry commode by 
Andre Boulle is not an extravagant outlay, there are sumptuous and costly works 



FIG. 4. FINE EXAMI'LK OF EAKLV LOUIS X\'l. MAROUE-]-K\- COMMODE (SOUTH KENSINGTON). 

which describe with minute care the great specimen pieces in public and private 
collections. The vast majority of mankind do not covet such thinos, and even 
if they possess the taste are lacking in the means to gratify it. Thev have to be 
content with something a little lower than the seventh heaven. 

THE LOVE OF ANTIQUE FURNITURE. 

1\ T O doubt a number of people — and the number is constantly increasing — are 

either genuinely or affectedly desirous of furnishing with antique pieces, 

I say "affectedly," because a great deal of the prevalent worship of old furniture 
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is ignorant and therefore ridiculous. One is reminded of the young married lady 
who presented her husband with what she described as '■ a lovely Chippendale 
chair." ''I don't think it's Chippendale, my dear," he remarked. "Well," said 
this fair devotee of the antique, " the man .said it wasn't oak, and I know it's 
not mahogany, so it must be Chippendale." 

But in addition to silly pretenders of this class, there are thousands ot well- 
informed 
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is old is not beautiful ; to justify admiration, old pieces of bric-a-brac must 
either lie finely decorative in themselves, or possess an historical or ]iersonal 
interest. One can understand the noble owner of Berkeley Castle prizing 
the stump bedstead on which, according to tradition, Edward the Second 
was murdered, although it has nothing else to recommend it. One can not 
understand, however, the craze which leads intelligent ])eople to buy ugly rubbish 
simply because it is venerable. The home gains nothing in beauty or comfort by 
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being made to resemble the interior of a brolver's shop. It is far better to possess 
modern copies of good old examples than either the antique but uninteresting 
work of a tasteless maker, or the spurious exhibits of W'ardour Street. A 
characteristic bit of Jacobean, or an example of Hepplewhite at his best, is a 
covetable thing ; but so-called antiques which are not genuine, and real antiques 
which are not beautiful, have rarely any other usefulness than as potential 
■contributions to a winter's fire. 



THE SENTIMENTAL SIDE OF THE ANTIQUE, 

T F the householder's length of purse justify the purchase of reallv good 
examples of the historical styles, and if he buy with judgment and discre- 
tion, not only are fine decorative effects possible, but he may surround himself 
with pieces which have a history ; pieces which are links with a bygone time 
and conjure up pictures of old-world manners and events. Take, for example, 
a bureau ttinpo Louis XV., does it not suggest a frivolous Court and Aphrodisian 
dames — an age of meretricious glitter, of excessive luxury, of cupids and quivers, 
and amourettes ? Or a chair fashioned after the instructions of Chippendale — may 
not Burke, or Fox, or Sheridan, or some of the befrilled and beruffled beaux of 
the Regency have sat in it? Those who used these old pieces when they were 

new, and the generation following them, 
have long gone over to the great majority. 
F'ashions have changed, beliefs have 
broadened, intellectual revolutions have 
taken place ; yet the old chairs and 
cabinets and commodes remain to remind 
us, with a fine unvoiced iron)', Vifa brevis, 
Ais loiiga. What stories they might tell 
us could they but speak, what gossip 
ot long-ago romances and intrigues, of 
jealous quarrel.s, of tips)-, hot-blooded 
revels ending in traged)', of elopements 
to Gretna Green, of all night carousals, 
of high and reckless gaming, of all the 
excitement and stress and turmoil of a 
F,G. 6. cH)PfEXDALE cHAiK life aud a socicty that have passed away \ 
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I sympathise with the lover of old furniture who not only appreciates its artistic 
qualities and its sound and thorough workmanship, but can also elicit the 
sentiment, the "fine flower" so to speak, of its record and associations. 

THE STORY OF THE STYLES. 

nPO understand and appreciate good furniture, particularly in its decorative 
application, and in fact decorative art generally, it is necessary to have 
some acquaintance with the styles which at different periods have enjoyed a ruling 
vogue. That these styles are the expression of passing fashion does not detract 
from their artistic value. That the pendulum swings from good taste to bad 
taste — to use terms which although inexact are sufficiently intelligible — does not 
lessen the service which decorative art, in its exalted and best moods, is capable 
of rendering. And even from the faults of former times — the subservience of 
the day to base ideals and baroque examples — useful lessons mav always bs 
learnt. A brief survey of the past of decorative art seems, therefore, an essential 
preliminary to the consideration of its present and future. 

As, however, this does not pretend to be an historical treatise, but onlv a 
more or less practical gossip about furnishing, there is no occasion in our rapid 
survey to do more than touch on the styles prior to the Renais.sance in the 
1 6th Centurv. Earlier periods are full of interest, and are worth studying both 
from the evolutionary and the artistic point of view, but they are more for the 
connoisseur and the designer than for the average householder of to-dav. 

NECESSITY, COMFORT AND LUXURY. 

TT is, nevertheless, just as well to bear in mind that the evolution of furniture 
has proceeded on the lines of Necessity, Comfort, and Luxury. The 
three-legged stool, for example, was the outcome of Necessity ; then someone 
discovered it would be more useful with a back to it — that was Comfort ; 
afterwards someone else thought the back would look better if it were 
ornamentally shaped and carved — that was Luxury. Between the litter of dry 
leaves on which primitive man reclined after the labours of the chase, and the 
superb bed " iruvaillt eii suie, en or, en petHes pci'Ics fines ct picrreiics" gi\-en 
by Madame de Maintenon to Louis XIV., there are man)' stages of de\elop- 
ment. 'Lhe origin of furniture, however ])rimitive in kind, can onl)' be a matter 
of conjecture. Millions of years may have elapsed between the existence of 
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PalcEolithic man and the construction of the first rude artificial seat. During 
vast aeons of prehistoric time human beings contented themselves proi^ably 
with fallen trees for chairs, and a grassy mound or a flat stone for a table. It 
must have been a notable disco\-ery when some ingenious savage found out that, 
by laying a piece of wood on two fixed supports, a table might be constructed, 
the height of which could be exactly adjusted to his requirements, and under 
which, when he was seated, he could comfortably dispose of his legs. Once 
man had acquired the art of making tools the progress of his skill in constructing 
rude articles of furniture to minister to his necessities must have been rapid. 

It is not essential to trace the steps of this progress, or to attempt to fix any 
approximate time when Necessity began to merge into Comfort, or when Comfort 
began to crave for the refinements of Lu.xury. Luxury is the educated 
expression of .Society's sense of the lieautiful in art. If, as has been said, taste 
is the conscience of ajsthetic mankind, lu.xury is the visible endeavour of that 
conscience to gi"\-e its concepts a tangible form. There may he a luxury 
with very little taste, but luxury in its higher and best-governed expressions is 
always regulated bv taste. It is curious to note how this luxury, particularly in 
connection with the decorative arts, has run at times into an ill-conditioned 
extravagance of ornament, and then, after a season of ]3rofligacy, has sobered 
down under the corrective influence of the artistic conscience, and has produced 
results which are the envy and admiration of succeeding ages. 

Indeed, one of the puzzling things that must strike ever)Iv)ody in following 
the history of decorative styles, is the occasional lapse that takes place from 
purity and dignity and fine form to a lower and, in a sense, an aVjandoned level. 
And this has occurred even among peoples like the Italians and the French, with 
whom artistic feeling is a part of the national character. The decoration of the 
latter part of Louis XV. 's reign, although sandwiched in between two "correct" 
styles, was a veritable orgie of ornament. 



ARCHITECTURE AND THE STYLES. 

A RCHITECTURE is the mother of the styles. The Greek, the Roman, 

the Gothic, and the Byzantine decorative styles proceeded from their 

architecture. All through the centuries decoration has followed architecture. 

and furniture has followed decoration. The architecture of the palaces of the 

Doges was reflected in the elaborate contemporarv marriage chests, wardrobes, 
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chairs, and mirror frames, examples of which have escaped destruction and 
come down to the present day. The glory of the Gothic pointed arch, which 
found its enduring monument in monasteries and cathedrals, was copied in the 
credence tables and household domestic chests of the middle ages. 

BEFORE THE RENAISSANCE. 
TT would be outside the scope of this book to refer, save in the most cursory 
manner, to the decorative art of the Assyrians, the ligyptians, or other 
nations of 
Nor need 
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nothing about it during that dark and turbulent period of barbarian unrest. 
With the settling down of .States to pacific labours, the growth of commerce, and 
the rapid increase of wealth which took place about the eleventh century, 
Byzantium, otherwise Constantinople, became a city of the first importance, and 
an art, now_kno\vn as Itiyzantine came into existence, in which a primitive love 
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■ot colour and ornament, working clumsily within the limitations imposed b)' the 
■original Roman canon, played a prominent part. Later on the great (jothic 
movement, associated with the spread of Christianity, and fanned b)- the 
■crusading spirit, stimulated the erection all over civilised liurope of statel}' 
ecclesiastical fanes, fashioned with a glory of architecture which can never be 
surpassed. It was a fusion of the Byzantine and the CSothic that prevailed 
when there arose in Italy in the fifteenth century the dawn of that intellectual 
revolt which was to flood the whole western world with its luminous splendour. 

THE RENAISSANCE. 

'T'^'HE Renaissance had its origin in Italy, but it extended, more or les.s, over 
the civilised Europe of that day. It produced notable results in Germany ; 
it had a glorious aftermath in France, and it paved the way for the greatest of al 
her artistic epochs ; it touched the Low Countries with an illuminating ray; and 
it even took vigorous root amid the religious fanaticism of Spain. The late 
^Valter Pater described the Renaissance as — " A whole complex movement of 
which the revival of classical antiquity was but one element," and " the name of 
a many-sided yet united movement in which the love of the things of the intellect 
and the imagination for their own sake, the desire for a more liberal and comely 
way of conceiving life, make themselves felt, urging those who experience this 
■desire to search out first one and then another means of intellectual or imaginative 
enjoyment, and directing them not only to the discovery of old and forgotten 
sources of this enjoyment, but to the divination of fresh sources thereof — new 
■experiences, new subjects of poetrv, new forms of art." 
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The Italian Renaissance, all things considered, may be regarded as the high- 
v/ater mark of decorative art as applicable to southern Europe. The inspiration 
of Cinquecento treatment was to be found in a revolt against the formal ornament 
of the (Gothic geometrical designers. The crystallised aim of this revolt was a 
more flowing and natural method. Intersecting arcs and parallel straight lines 
no longer formed the basis of architectural design, or of the decorative 
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Cellini and Ghiberti, the great workers in metal ; and Maestro Ciiorgio of Gubbio 
and Niccolo da Urbino, the great workers in clay — could not fail to leave its hall- 
mark upon the age. Italy in that sixteenth century was the workshop of the 
gods. But it was for palaces that the gods wrought and fashioned, for glorious 
galleries draped with Genoese velvet or lined with richly stamped leather, for 
stately saloons where sumptuous ornament was obtained by lavish expense. Only 
the costlier productions, the elaborately carved coffers and chairs and decorative 
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panels, have come down to us. There are few examples of middle class furniture 
of the Italian Renaissance. It seems to have been essentially furniture for the 
palace. In some respects, too, it was essentially furniture for the southern 
latitude where it originated. Its 0[)ulence had no physical analogy in the 
inclement region of our own sea-girt isles, and although its influence was felt 
here, and was on the whole an influence ameliorative of our artistic conditions, it 
seems to me that it must always be looked upon in this climate, and for a sturdy 
race, as having something of an exotic character. 

LOUIS QUATORZE. 

T have said that the Renaissance spread all over Europe, encroaching upon 
that art of the Moyen Age with which Viollet le Due and Lacroix have 
made us all familiar. In France it received early encouragement at the hands 
of Francois I., who, in Vjuilding the palace of Fontainebleau, enlisted the services 
as decorators of such artists as Leonardo da Vinci, then old and a wanderer, 
and Andrea del Sarto. The marriage of Henri II. with Catharine de 
Medici furthered the Italian influence, and decorative art grew apace in FVance 
until the reign of Henri IV,, when it became rather debased and inconsistent. 
There were indications of a revival in taste what time Louis XIII. was king — a 
period of some note for its marquetry and inlays in friezes and panelling. But 
the time covered by these reigns was only the overture to the real drama, — to the 
artistic culture and splendour culminating in the reign of Louis XIV. — a reign 
which is very fruitful, and serious, and practical ground for the decorators of 
to-day. This historic time may be written of, in its relation to furniture, as 
pre-eminently the period of the Salon. It was an age of magnificence — of 
courtly splendour, of rich and massive furniture, of unstinted outlay on the 
artistic handicrafts. " Le Cirand Monarque " himself, selfish and sensual old 
sinner that he was, had a regal taste in decoration, — a passion for the arts of 
jieace no less intense than his rapacity for the spoils of war — and was royally 
liberal to the able designers and skilled craftsmen who ministered to his 
love of sumptuous effect. To his inspiration the Palace of A'ersailles owed its 
existence. To his favour that great liihuste Boulle was largely indebted for his 
opportunities of distinction. Le Brun was retained in a high position to 
direct the King's artistic schemes. ^Vatteau's dainty fancy was utilised in 
pictorial decoration. The (lobelins tapestry looms were acquired for the 
Government by order of the King. It was an age of Court profusion and 
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imposing grandeur, yet witlial of originality in design, and a superb quality 
of execution. But the genuine furniture of the period is the prize of the 
collector. The finer examples of Boulle are beyond price. He was the greatest 
of the chenistes (workers in ebony), inlaying the wood with tortoiseshell, cut out 
and incrusted with arabesques, branches of foliage, and ornaments of thin brass 




KIG. lO. OLIJ KUML WIIKK, 17'ril CENTUl^Y 
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and white metal elaborately engraved, the whole forming a lirilliant nio.saic ; and 
further decorating his jiieces with bas-reliefs in bronze chased and gilt. A jiair 
of his armoires from the Hamilton Palace collection sold for over ;,£, i 2,000 ; and 
there are specimens of his work in the Musee du I.ouvre, South Kensington 
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Museum, AMncLsor Castle, and in the Wallace 
Collection, which, if they could be put up for 
sale, would seriously entrench upon the 
fortune of even an Y-Vmerican millionaire. 

Under the auspices of the Louis XIV. 
style, gilt furniture witnessed its greatest 
triumph. Handsome gilt consoles with 
marble or Florentine mosaic tops, and gilt 
tables with granite or porphyry slabs, were in 
every fashionable salon ; their supporting 
pillars massive and ornate ; their fronts carved 
with suns and laurel wreaths, and chequered 
in roses. Both in this and the succeeding 
reigns gilded fauteuils and settees were uphol- 
stered in fine tapestry, after designs by the 
best artists of the da)'. Some of these woven 
tableaux, which have escaped the perils alike 
of revolution and decay, are surpassingly 
exquisite in design and colour. Marquetry, 
too, reached a finish and harmony it had not previously attained. Delicately 
chased ormolu mounts gave to the heavier pieces of furniture — commodes, 
cabinets, vitrines, and bureaux — a combined richness and grace that was in full 
accord with the splendour and pomp of that great and gliltering age. 




n. LOUIS XIV. TAPESTRY. 



LOUIS QUINZE. 

OTYLE in France, which lost something of its purity under the Regency 
following the death of Louis XIV., notwithstanding some fine work by 
Cressent, the Regent's cabinet-maker, deteriorated still further in the latter part of 
the reign of Louis XV. Speaking generally, the style called Louis XV. is more 
popular to-day than that of Louis XIV. ; yet no competent authorit\- will be 
found to deny that in all that goes to the making of decorative distinction, the 
style prevalent in the first half of Louis XIV.'s long reign was immeasurably 
superior to that which prevailed under his great-grandson. The latter was the 
Boudoir period, as distinguished from the Salon period. The style ran to excess 
of prettiness. Floral wreaths, cupids, flowing scrolls, medalhons surrounded 
with fantastic curves, and women's busts terminating in foliage, were crowded 
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in till the redundant ornament became wearisome and oppressive. The 
contorted endive leaf asserted its claim to decorative value with an insistency 
that became abuse. It was a frivolous age of luxury and licentiousness, of 
buffoonery and a wanton artistic caprice, of the influence of concubines in high 
places, of La Pompadour and the (Ireat Trianon, of an elegant coquetry and 
overcharged fastidiousness of style. Yet what great artists there were in that 
ornate time. Watteau, and later on Boucher, painted their pastoral scenes oi 
ideal shepherdesses in powdered hair and Court costumes ; the Martin family 
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introduced the richer and more distinctively French emplo)'ment ot oriental 
lacquer for a decorative surface, known by the name of vernis-Maiiiii ; at the 
Sevres porcelain works, founded by the King, exquisite vases of fafe tendre were 
manufactured, and medallions of the same pottery with delicately painted 
portraits of Court beauties were superfluously used to enrich already overladen 
furniture. Much of the furniture is t)'pical of the licence of the times. It 
seems to waft from the boudoirs of the great ladies the perfume of patchouli. 
Its ornament has neither the rich dignity — the superb importance — of the 
Lrniis XIV. style, nor the chaste reticence of that of Louis X\T. But the 
forms were still characterized b)' graieful lines and fine ])roportions. It was 
m tlie reign of Louis XV. that the iur\ed cabinets and commodes known as 
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hvmhc, with the appropriate cabriole legs, which had been introduced in the reign 
of his predecessor, came to be generally adopted. A few of the artists in 
furniture rose to great heights of accomplishment. Reisener's name is held in 
high esteem as that of a brilliant ebhhte, whose famous bureau du Roi (Fig. 13) is 
one of the historic pieces of the world. This piece, a facsimile of which is in the 
Wallace collection, is inlaid with manjuetry of different woods, and mounted with 
ormolu mouldings, vases, &c. It took nine years to make. Much of the bronze 
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ornament of the time was chased with infinite delicacy, even when the spirit of it 
was largely artificial; and the details were characterized by a whimsical eccentricity. 
Great artists in metal like Caffieri and C'routhiere devoted themselves to the 
elaborate ormolu mounts in fashion, and one has only to regret that in their 
ornament the dignity of restraint was not more appreciated. But the heavier 
metal-work, such as the candelabra, the wall-branches for lights, and the fire-dogs, 
does not deserve dispraise ; it was worthily and beautifully designed. It is not a 
little curious that "Louis Quinze," even in its most rococo moods, and in spite of 
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its surfeit of rocaille and bouquets, should have survived with a stronger vitaHty 
than almost any other period of French art ; and should still be a name for the 
furniture salesman to conjure with. 



T 



LOUIS SEIZE. 

HE reign of Louis XYL witnessed the inevitable rebound from artistic 
debasement. We seem to get away from the boudoir of the mistress to 
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that of the matron. Ornament is again marked by discretion. The national taste 
recovers a saner ([uality. Simplicity of line and a sparing use of enrichment 
gradually su])ersede the meretricious effects of the previous reign. Detail is 
treated with great refinement, but decoration is still more or less under 
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the influence of sentimentalism. 
Quivers, and torches, and other 
amorous emblems figure repeat- 
edly in the ornament, varied 
occasionally with trophies of 
musical instruments, the imple- 
ments of gardening, festoons of 
flowers, and (as a consequence of 
the discoveries at Herculaneum) 
tripods, masks, vases, and other 
antique emblems. But everything 
is governed by an artistic self- 
control. We pass from the over- 
laden grandeur of the (Ireat 
Trianon to the chaster and 
more refined beauty of the Little 
Trianon. All is fine ; nothing is 
superfine. No more exquisite 
bronze work is to be met with 
than that which, rivalling the 
finest goldsmith's work in delicac)' 

and finish, characterizes the furniture mounts of this period. The influence of 
the ill-fated Queen Marie Antoinette is everywhere apparent. Alas, that the Art 
should be so typical of the time. It has been described as like the last smile of a 
society about to disappear in a cataclysm of bloodshed and red ruin ' 
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THE EMPIRE STYLE. 

CINCE the Revolution there has been no decorative style in France of 
supreme excellence. That known as " Empire " was characterized in many 
of its ornaments by a stiff and affected classicism, which had been introduced 
under the guidance of Uavid in his anxiety to pander to the Caesarism of Napoleon. 
Grecian columns and vases were introduced into decoration with more zeal than 
relevancy ; yet such an artistic people as the French could not quite lose all 
decorative sense, and the contrast and balance of parts and exceeding reticence 
which marked the Empire period really constituted a true stvle. But it was the 
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last of the French ,st)'le.s. There has not even been the ghost of one since. In 
more than a humorous sense, "Art stopped short," as Mr. Gilbert puts it, "in the 
cultivated court of the Ii^mpress Josephine." 

DECORATIVE ART IN ENGLAND. 

"\ A/'HEN passing in review the English styles of decoration, it has to be 

remembered that up to the time of the Revolution, that is until the close 

of the 17th Centur)', the wood almost universally employed was oak. Ebony was 
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occasionally to be found, during the .Stuart regime, in the houses of the wealth)-, 
but it was rarely of English fashioning. Dak panelling, oak beams, and oak 
furniture were the general e(]ui|)nient of tile best tlwellings, e\en those of the 
manor-house type. 'I'he period from the accession of Henr)' VII. to the 
Commonwealth ma)', in fact, be regardetl as pa;- c.wcllciici: the Oak Age in 
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Kngland. This wood, in its duraljilit)', its massiveness and sturd)' grandeur, 
was specially tj'pical of the great Tudor times. As a decorative material 
it was susceptible of the massive dignit)' characteristic of what, notwith- 
standing persecution by bigots and the occasional folly of kings, was a 
splendid and imposing age. Mahogany did not come into general use 
for furniture until the early part of the i8th Century, and walnut, although 
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was becoming flatter and flatter, until in the time of Elizabeth it survived only in 
the four-centred curves of the great chimney-piece. 



THE BEGINNING OF THE ■•HOME." 

"pUT there is yet another, and a still more important, point in connection with 

the Elizabethan style which must not be ignored. It was the outward and 

visible manifestation of the idea that is conveyed in the phrase " English home." 

For " home," as we now understand it, was then assuming a definable shape. 
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The family was be- 
ginning to associate 
itself, as a detail of 
the national habit, 
w i t h a CO m m o n 
domicile. Note the 
vast importance 
given to the chimney- 
piece in the Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean 
times. The ingle 
was the focussing 
point of the family 
life, the hallowed 
spot where old and 
young met in quiet 
restfulness after the 
day's labours, and to 
which the memories 
of the children 
tenderly flew back 

in after years. Hence the space devoted to the chimney-piece, the loving 
spirit in which it was wrought, the artistic sincerity that was often put 
into it. 

Handsome oak panelling and beamed or ribbed ceilings were interesting 
features of the interior decoration of houses. Oreat examples of carved oak 
still exist in the Charterhouse, in ( Irav's Inn, at Derwent Hall (where there 
is a fine room called " the Dak Parlour,") at Speke Hall near I^iverjjool, 
and at Aston Hall. " 'I'he walls of our houses," as old Holinshed says. 
" on the inner sides in like sort be hanged with tapestry, arras work, or 
painted cloths, wherein either divers histories, or herbs, beasts, knots, and 
such like are stained, or else they are ceiled with oak of our own, or 
wainscot brought hither out of the k^ast countries ; whereby the rooms are 
not a little commended and made warm, and much more close than otherwise 
they would be." 
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ELIZABETHAN AND JACOBEAN FURNITURE. 

T N noting the features of Elizabethan furniture, one of the most obvious is that 
the constructional lines are decorated instead of the decoration being 

constructive. We find Renaissance ornament beginning to be introduced ; 

usually in low relief, 
/(\ and in ver\' conventional 

and sometimes in fan- 
tastic forms, but fairly 
covering the surfaces, 
whereby an appearance 
of richness of texture 
is produced, notwith- 
standing the relatively 
unsympathetic nature of 
the wood. 

The merging of the 
Elizabethan st}'le into 

the Jacobean was so imperceptible that it is often impossible even for experts 

to positively assign a particular piece of furniture to either period. The general 

characteristics of the early Jacobean decoration are greater restraint in ornament 

in regard to the amount of space it covered, and a more pronounced use ot 

modelling. Distinctly classic mouldings were employed in conjunction with 

imaginative freedom of 

design. In furniture the 

constructional lines were 

still evident. Metal-work 

at this time began to be 

more interesting on account 

of the quaintness of its 

shapes, although surface 

relief and engraving were 

seldom used. In the later 

Jacobean style, simplicity 

of ornament came still 

more into favour, and the 

mouldings were character- 
ized by greater refinement. 
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There was at the same time a much freer introduction of the Italian feehng — 
a wider fancy and a greater latitude in design ; although the introduction of 
this southern passion for mythological and classical treatment had nothing in 
common with the genius of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

In the tables and buffets both of Elizabeth and James you often haye 
massiye bulbous legs, carved with stiff, foliated ornament (see Fig. 20). In other 
examples, the supports consist of large pieces of oak fashioned in a design that 
follows closely the constructional lines, but has all the inyentiye fancy of the later 
and weaker Renaissance. A wonderful table at Hardwick Hall is partly supported 
by fabulous winged lions with women's breasts and paws which end in foliated 
division.s, and partly by scaly tails intertwined at the centre. Apropos of these 
fantastic effects of Italian origin, the extremities of the female figure, in some 
of the ornament of the period, are made to terminate in a sort of scroll work, 
giving it the appearance of a deformity. From the time of this introduction of 
foreign influence, English 1 )ecorative Art has always been, to a greater or less 
extent, until a comparatively recent day, led and controlled by alien example. 
The Tudor was the last distinctively English style — perhaps I might .say the only 
one. Every other, down to our own time, has borrowed largely from Italy, 
France or Holland, and the result has sometimes been, especially in the case of 
the two former, the introduction of a classical spirit and a fanciful treatment 
cjuite at variance with one's ideal of a purely English st)'le. For specimens of 
Jacobean furniture and decoration, the collections at Hardwick Hall, Byfleet 
House — where there is a notably fine chimney-piece — and Knole Park in Kent, 
should Ije seen. 

CHARLES 1. AND II. 

T^HE style prevalent in the reign of Charles I. may be claimed to be an 
indication of a struggle for a distinct English Renais.sance. Unfortunately 
it is marked by some of the graver faults of the Italian decadence ; a tendency 
to the o\'erloading of ornament, heaviness of proportion, and the imposition of a 
strictly architectural form on nearly all articles, whereb)' a cabinet, for instance, is 
made to look like the front of a house. During the reign of Charles II. English 
decoration, in despair, as it would seem of being able to attain a worthy 
individuality, came more directly under the influence of the prevailing French 
styles. This was not due simply to the reaction against the hard and forbidding 
ugliness of Puritanism, nor was it e\actly a ])rotest against the brutal vandalism of 
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Cromwell's soldiery in the Civil ^^'ar. Its more 
direct encouragement is to be found firstl)' in 
Charles's prolonged exile at the French Court, 
and secondly in that " Merry Monarch's " 
regard for the pretty French ambassadress of 
Louis XIV., Louise de Querouailles, afterwards 
Duchess of Portsmouth. This fascinating dame 
imported not only French verve, and wit, and 
naughtiness, but likewise something of French 
taste. Of course the influence of Ciallic st)'le 
would in any case have been felt here sooner or 
later, but it was accelerated by the close relations 
existing between the two Courts. There was 
a certain element of jjicturesqueness in the 
Charles II. style that saved it from the lack of 
interest which too strict an adherence to the 
classic produces in some other styles of the 
period. About this time also there arose a school of wood-carvers whose marked 
individuality gave to ornament a character to which the period of Charles I. 
had been a stranger. Fine examples are to be seen in St. Paul's Cathedral, and 
indeed in most of the Citv churches that were built soon after the Great Fire. 
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A FTER the Dutch invasion we get severer forms, and not only coarser carving 
but much less of it. General simplicity of surface ornament prevailed, 
but form was sometimes quite characteristic in the quiet and dignified grace of its 
flowing curvatures. Veneering began to come generally into fashion, and a 
captivating variety was given to furniture by the use of different coloured woods. 
Owing to Holland and Flanders being the great marts for the distribution of the 
products of the East, a certain orientalism of feeling is occasionally apparent in 
the details of Dutch and Flemish decoration, and this was to some extent 
imported into England. Ebony was employed more frequently as a constructional 
wood, mother-of-pearl and ivory as inlays, and fancy woods from the East as 
veneers. English interiors in the reign of ^Villiam and Marv, under the influence 
of the Dutch example, exhiliited a good deal of its characteristic quaintness and 
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simplicity. Upright clock cases, bureaux, and writing 
cabinets of marquetry, and bandy-legged chairs were 
imported from Holland and became very popular (see 
Figs. 2 2 and 24). 

QUEEN ANNE. 

' I 'HERE was in this inspiration a distinct promise of 
an English style more fitted to our traditional 
England ; but the promise was never fulfilled. I )uring 
a few years the simpler forms and the interesting quaint- 
ness prevailed, and there was within them the nucleus ot 
a movement which might have done great things for a 
national decorative style. There was a further "moving 
of the waters " in the reign of Queen Anne. It is, or was 
the fashion to talk of " Queen Anne style." However 
profane it may sound I am bound to say that if one 
had to write about "Queen Anne style," it would be 
like writing about " Snakes in Iceland." Strictly speak- 
ing there is no Queen Anne " style." Up to a certain 
time — at the outside not 
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more than 25 years ago — 
everybody (except a com- 
parative handful who knew 
better) called everything 
English that was at all 
antique, " Queen Anne." 
Even the quaint, simple 
white " Chelsea " furniture 
of a much later date was named " (^ueen Anne." 
If the decoration in vogue during "(Ireat Anna's" 
reign had any special characteristic at all it was its 
eclecticism. It was really a very late English 
Renaissance, connecting the two extremes of the 
Tudor and the (Georgian, exceedingly simple, an 
abstract, so to speak, of (Uiiet, uneventful country 
life ; but imjjcrfectly done, and with no jjretence at 
accuracy of st)'le. And if there was any such tiling 
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as "Queen Anne furniture" it was nothing more original tlian late William 
and Mary, a mixture of Dutch Renaissance with the more florid note that was 
again asserting itself It is painful to have thus ruthlessly to destroy a popular 
and cherished delusion, for at one time, within the memory of many of us, 
" Queen Anne furniture " was widely advertised ; people boasted of possessing it ; 
tried, no doubt, after the fashion of a later school of worshippers, to " live up to 
it " ; and it was regarded with the extravagance of the devotee as something very 
precious, if not morally elevating. Yet the best specimens of this so-called 
Queen Anne furniture came, not many years ago, from Holland, where the 
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operation of the Code Napoleon broke up the great old families, and many fine 
examples of inlaid work were thus forced upon the market. They were delightful 
pieces, but they had no more to do with Queen Anne than they had with Kinc; 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

Both Pepys and Evelyn have frequent references to the furniture of the 
latter part of the 17th Century. "I rose," sa)'s the former, "in good temper, 
finding a good chimneypiece made in my upper dining room chamber, and the 
dining room wainscot in a good forwardness." His fireplace was decorated with 
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Dutch tiles, then a new fashion ; the ceihngs 
were white ; and the best chamber was hung 
with tapestry. Evelyn speaks of the importation 
of Japanese fans and cabinets, and a yellow 
paper " exceeding glorious and pretty to look 
at." 

CHIPPENDALE. 

' I ^HERE were soon to appear on the scene a 
number of cabinet-makers of quite excep- 
tional merit, who were to make in the future, if 
not in their own day, great names for them- 
selves. The first of these in order of time was 
Thomas Chippendale, who was at his best 
about the middle of the i8th Century. 
He carried on business in St. Martin's Lane, 

London, for many years. Chippendale may almost be described as the 
founder of a furniture school, so largely were his designs copied, with 
or without modifications of their own, by small cabinetmakers all over 

the country. It may be taken for granted 
that a vast deal of the so-called " Chippen- 
dale " furniture was not manufactured by 
Chippendale at all — was not even designed 
by him. And here it is permissible to say a 
word concerning the ignorance with which a 
great many people talk about this interesting, 
but rather vague personality of the iSth 
Century. ^\'hen a few years ago the beautv 
and refinement of old cabinet-work came 
into more general recognition, they caught up 
the name of Chippendale, and have been 
repeating it —they and their parrot-like suc- 
cessors — with the persistency of Foe's Haven 
ever since. "Chippendale " seems to have the 
same soothing influence on them in the region 
of Art as " Mesopotamia " had on the pious old 
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lady in the region of Theology. They prate about Chippendale, and fly into noisy 
raptures over any article, no matter how devoid of taste, that goes by his name. 
Now Chippendale was by no means the uniformly great artist that these people 
imagine. All competent critics who have carefully studied his " Book of Designs," 
and compared them with some of his executed work, must have come to the 
conclusion that he was possessed of a duality which, in an artistic sense, was 
something like that of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. For Chippendale had two 
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sides. Many of his productions are so well proportioned, so elegant in form, so 
pure and refined in their lines, that it is amazing to think the same man could 
have been responsible for the erratic and bizarre Chinese designs, and the debased 
copies of the worst French period, which are attributed to him. Chippendale at 
his best is very good ; Chippendale at his worst i.s— well, the author of some 
of the designs which bear his name— the lattice-backed chairs and the sham 
bronze candelabra— is a sad example of the infirmity of artistic genius. 
What is the explanation? It is very simple. Chippendale was a man who 
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worked without fuss. He was simply 
a designer, not an art regenerator, and 
when he saw a style that was likely to 
be popular, he developed it and worked 
in it. He never claimed to be original. 
At one time he went to Paris for in- 
spiration and translated the Louis XIV. 
and Louis X\'. styles into English. At 
another time, when political causes 
attracted attention to the East, and as 
a result Chinese and Japanese furniture 
began to be collected, every leading 
designer naturally took up the paying 
style and Chippendale took it up, perhaps 
with more zeal than artistic judgment ; 
hence his Chiiioiserics. Y>y no means free 
from fault on the score of excess, his manner was further discredited b)' followers 
who overlaid his graceful forms with fantastic and ill-chosen ornament. He was, 
nevertheless, at his best a designer of great merit ; and the well-fashioned sweep 
of his lines, and his soundness of construction will outlast his Chinese pagodas, 
his twisted"ribbon ornament, and his flamboyant frames. 

Then there was Hepplewhite, who adopted a style something between 
Chippendale and Sheraton, and was famous for his japanned or painted furniture. 
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He used as a favourite ornament wheat-ears on shields. His Hnes were gracefal, 
and some of his finely shaped chair-backs are popular patterns with the furniture- 
makers of to-da)'. 



SHERATON, THE MASTER OF INLAYS. 

C HERATON, who flourished in the latter half of the century, gave e.xpression 
"^ to the rising demand for severity in form and line ; a demand which it is 
well to bear in mind had its origin in France. It was in fact the natural recoil 
from the extravagance of I^ouis Quinze— that 
" last infirmity " of a great age ; a recoil which 
affected the centres of design all over Europe, 
and manifested itself in architecture, in 
decoration, and in furniture in a rigorous and 
decorous reserve of ornament. Sheraton's, 
like Chippendale's, was purely a furniture 
style. His furniture "goes with'' the decora- 
tive styles of Louis XIY. or Louis XVL He 
was very sparing in his use of carving, and 
such as there was — the little dentil in the 
cornices, the severe Greek egg, the laurel and 
berry, &c. — was strictly conventional, and 
derived its effect entirel)- from repetition. 
Instead of the cabriole legs which Chippen- 
dale used so much in his imitation of older 
French works, Sheraton favoured square, 

tapering legs. The swan-necked pediment surrounding the cornices of cabinets 
and bookcases, borrowed from the architecture of Queen Anne's reign, is also one 
of his characteristics. But his inlays were, beyond even his grace of form, his 
chief and most notable merit. Small medallions with natural forms, vases, shells, 
and fans in coloured wood, were let into the constructional mahogany, or orna- 
mental wood of uniform colour was used in conjunction with a shade produced 
by burning. Owing to the growth of the East Indian trade with England, fancy 
woods, such as satinwood, kingwood, tulipwood, &:c., were beginning to be 
largely employed, and Sheraton not only took the fullest advantage of the new op- 
portunities, but may be said to have won special distinction by availing himself of 
them. Still it must be confessed that about some of his larger pieces there is a 
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quiet refinement almost amounting to austerity — what 
I take leave to describe as a cold virginity of style 
— and however admirable may be their proportions, 
and however delicate their inlays, a reception room 
furnished entirely in this manner does not necessarily 
appeal to everyone's taste. Some of Sheraton's 
drawing room chairs are elegant, and his side- 
boards, mounted with brass rails, simply ornamented 
but of high finish, are the acme of combined stability 
and refinement. 

Towards the end of the i8th Century satin wood 
furniture was ornamented with paintings, and artists 
of some importance, such as Pergolesi, Cipriani, and 
Angelica Kauffmann, Avere often employed to execute 
this kind of work. Satinwood was a fine decorative 
ground for the fruit, cupids, nymphs, and mythological 
groups with which, in the fashion of the da)', it was so 
beautifully embellished. Examples of this old i8th 
Century work in good condition are always worth 
picking up. A painted occasional table or secretaire 
with its manicre wreaths of flowers in soft harmonious 
colours, is a charmingly decorative object for a drawing 
room or boudoir. 

WORKMANSHIP IN THE 18th CENTURY. 

/^^NE thing that is very emphatic in connection 
with the furniture of these bygone cabinet- 
makers of the i8th Century, is the high quality of their 
construction. \\'hat workmen there were in those old days ! What a loyalty of 
labour glowed in them ! There was no more excellent quality in the work of 
the old cabinet-makers than its thoroughness. The design may not always have 
been artistic, but the construction was nearly always sound. They made things 
to last. Joinery with them was raised to a religion. The present age might 
jjrofitably imitate this fine sincerity of workmanship instead of bestowing so much 
of its favour on a superficially attractive appearance lacking durability. For 
durability in furniture is a great quality. Like charity it covers a multitude of 
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sins. The prettiest design counts for very little if tlie workmanship be faulty. 
All the great cabinet-makers have been famous for sound construction. There 
are chairs in the British Museum which were made in Egypt a couple of 
centuries before the Christian era. A nice adjustment of the mortised and 
tenoned parts, and perfection of glueing were features of the i8th Century 
work, much of which is still in everyday use. Contrast with this work that 
of some modern manufacturers of cheap furniture who ignore everything but 
the appearance of their wares. The materials are inferior, the workmanship is 
slovenly, the things are made to be looked at, not to be used. A few years 
ago a large furniture dealer in a provincial city sold a drawing room suite to 
a lady. Two or three weeks later she went back to him and complained that 
nearly all the chairs had come to pieces. "Come to pieces, ma'am," he 
exclaimed, "what have you been doing to them?" "Nothing," she replied, 
"we've only sat down in them." "Oh," he said in a reproachful tone, 
"you've sat down in them ! That accounts for it." 



THE INFERIOR WORKMANSHIP OF TO-DAY. 

AT EARLY every writer on Furniture bewails the changed conditions under 
which it is made. In old times, no doubt, the designer and the 
workman were often one and the same, and the spirit of the design was 
reflected in the loving patience of the handiwork. Modern necessity has certainly 
been fatal to this unity of conception and craft. A piece of furniture is now 
made by a number of different workmen, each of whom is restricted to his 
own part, and not one of whom is at libert)- to put his own thought and 
feeUng into his work. It may freely be granted that so far this is a loss. 
The average workmanship of to-day is very inferior to the workmanship 
of a hundred years ago. Much of the traditionary knowledge has been lost — 
swept awa}' by the advancing wave of mechanical production. But there 
is another view which ma)- not improperly be taken. This is an age of a 
more wide-spread comfort, of a far larger population, and of a much greater 
demand for furniture, and unless the proportion of cabinet-makers to the 
public were enormously increased, it would not be possible with the old, and 
properly praised methods, to supply the needs of one person in twenty. In 
the "good old" times labour was leisurely. The workman "fleeted his time 
carelessly," and if he turned out splendid work he did not hurry himself 
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over it. But we have been multiplying very fast .since 
then, and it really seems unavoidable, if production is 
to keep pace with the enormously increased and ever- 
increasing demand, that the manufacturer should avail 
himself of mechanical aid. It practically comes to this, 
that if we are to insist upon the patient and conscientious 
execution which characterized the work of a couple ot 
centuries ago, some method will have to be devised of 
recruiting the ranks of the cabinet makers with trained 
workmen. This is not an indirect plea for inferior work, 
it is simply a plain statement of the economic conditions. 
These conditions compel a rapid output, labour-saving 
machinery, and the subdivision among several of work 
formerly entrusted to one. Far more hurtful in their 
influence than these devices are the rules of the Trade 
Unions, which discourage individual excellence, and try 
to bring everyone down to a uniformity of listless 
mediocrity. It was very different with the Cluilds of the 
Middle Age.s, which, until they began to degenerate into " refectories for alder- 
men," stimulated and encouraged the best energies of the craftsman. What a 
noble future there might be for Trade Unionism, and for the various branches ot 
industrial Art, if the 
spirit which animated 
the (luilds were 
adopted as the guid- 
ing principle of every 
trade organisation. 
Then, although we 
should not dispense 
with mechanical pro- 
cesses, and although 
the work might still 
have to be subdi- 
vided, there would 
be greater loyalty in 
labour, kindled by the 
ambition to excel. 
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THE ■■ ADAMS " STYLE. 

T^HE style known as '"Adams." and called after two brothers named Adam, 
who were the architects of Adelphi Terrace and also of Portland Place, 
was essentially an architectural style, and in that respect has to be differentiated, 
not only in its features but in its class, from the purely furniture styles of 
Chippendale, Ince, Hepplewhite, and Sheraton. It is partly traceable to the 
existence, towards the close of the i8th Century, of the amateur of classical art, 
whose researches and influence helped to reinforce the already existing popular 
demand for severity in form. Robert Adam's work, both in decoration and 
furniture, belongs to the neat and chaste earlier classical style. He introduced 
the application of composition ornament — a kind of gesso work — to woodwork, 
and his ornament ran in the direction of festoons of drapery, wreaths of flowers 
caught up with rams' heads, husks tied with knots of ribbon, and oval paterae to 
accentuate divisions and emphasise breaks. His decoration was invariably in 
low relief, and frequently consisted of fluted pilasters and stiff Renaissance 
ornaments in the panels. His sideboards, made of mahogany with satinwood 
inlay, had square tapering legs and a straight or serpentine front, and were 
surmounted with a pair of urn-shaped knife cases. Some of his ceilings are 
extremely delicate and refined ; indeed, what is known as an "Adams " ceiling is 
characterized by strict classical treatment somewhat geometrical in its general 
plan, severity of line, and reticence of ornament. 

Several e.xamples of the style, as used in decoration, will be found in the 
illustrations to the section on Drawing Rooms, and a plan of one of Robert 
Adam's ceilings is also given in another part of the book. 

Some of the Adams's decorative designs were taken to America, before the 
obstinacy of George III. lost us the North American colonies, and were there 
copied with variations and improvements suggested by the less formal taste of 
the colonists. The classical strictness of the decorations was modified with 
certain concessions to quaintness, a more vigorous treatment, and a less 
mathematically rigid attention to form. In the towns of the eastern coast this 
modified Adams style made headway and was largely employed in the 
decoration of the better class of private dwellings. Philadelphia, Maryland, and 
Virginia can still show many of these interesting examples, now considerably 
over a hundred years old, with their fine symmetrically modelled ceilings and 
their lofty and delicately ornamented chimney pieces. The name of " Colonial 
Adams " has recently been given to this style, and it has come very much into 
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vogue again, having been employed by the decorators of the King's yacht, 
the (ierman Emperor's yacht, and the King and Queen's private apartments at 
Windsor. It depends greatly for its success upon the grace of its outlines, the 
simplicity of its mouldings, and the fine reserve of its ornamentation generally. 
It is a style, in short, which tries the restraint, and therefore the taste, of a 
designer more perhaps than any other. 

A PERIOD OF DECADENCE. 

TT is a remarkable fact that the refinement of the Sheraton and Adams 
school was immediately followed by a period of decadence more spiritless 
and banal than any which had preceded it. The pendulum once more swung 
back to floridity, a floridity that was not redeemed from vulgarity by any grace ot 
constructional form. In the reigns of George IV. and William IV., ornament 
was universally debased. The silver plate of the period is an index of the 
general style — showy, operose, overladen — with patterns in repousse having the 
vice of ostentation written in every line. The table silver of " George IV." is to 
the table silver of " Queen Anne," as a ridiculously bedizened city madam of the 
Regency was to some modest and primly dressed Puritan maiden. It was the 
same with every kind of Art. Fashion, in its reaction from the severe, fell down 
before and worshipped the idol of the would-be splendid. By and by even the 
poor virtue of ill-attempted splendour disappeared, and when Queen Victoria 
ascended the throne, it was over a nation in which taste, for the time, was 
dormant, that she was called to reign. I have already said, at the beginning ot 
the book, quite enough about the Early Victorian period, and will only add here 
that its banality was really a " reversion to the type " of the hard, gloomy, 
inartistic spirit which had found its most active and intolerant e.xpression in the 
time of the Commonwealth. If we are, as a people, at last redeeming ourselves 
from a sour unloveliness in our daily surroundings, it is because Puritanism is an 
expiring moral force, and is giving place to the larger views of life which Science 
and Necessity alike proclaim with a thousand convincing tongues. 

THE GOTHIC REVIVAL. 

' I ^HE first serious attempt to restore Decorative Art was made by Pugin, 
who attempted to revive the Gothic style. The 15th Century was adopted 
as a model, and Perpendicular Gothic enjoyed for a time a certain esoteric 
prestige. The best examples, as ap])lied to domestic art, are to be found in the 
Committee Rooms of the Houses of Parliament. ISut the movement lacked vitality. 
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The unsuitability of the Crothic style to modern requirements became more and 
more apparent with every laboured attempt to adapt it. Nineteenth Century needs 
were not to be served by a modernized meditevalism. Gothic furniture is an 
anachronism. Utility and comfort are both sacrificed for style. Hence, what the 
French called Gothiqiie Anglais, lacked the elements of permanence. It had its 
brief butterfly day. Its votaries worked hard for it ; but they could not galvanise 
a corpse into life. Gothic for household art was killed when the Renaissance 
swept over Europe in the i6th Century, and its resurrection is outside the 
practical scope of things. It is not surprising, therefore, that the revolt against 
Gothigue Anglais soon assumed practical form. A school of young artists took 
up their parable against the attempt to reinstate the formalism of geometric design. 
It was out of their burning zeal that the Eesthetic movement .sprang. It was out 
of the festhetic movement, laudable enough in its earher aims, that that 
excrescence of 19th Century art, pseudo-sestheticism, was evolved. 

THE ESTHETIC CRAZE. 

TT was at the beginning of the "eighties" that the extravagances of the 
pseudo-£esthetic school evoked the pictorial satire of I)u Maurier and the 
brilliant ridicule of Gilbert. That the Cimabue Browns, the Postlethwaites, the 
Maudles, and the Bunthornes were treated in a spirit of caricature cannot be 
denied. But the satire was not launched at mere creatures of fiction. The 
people attacked were real people. The school to which they belonged was a 
travesty of true a^stheticism. Effeminate, invertebrate, sensuous, and mawkish, 
this school would have ended, if it had not been laughed out of existence, in makinc^^ 
the very name of art contemptible. It had its apostles in the decorative world, 
who proclaimed with oracular and superfine airs the saving grace of brick reds 
sage greens, and peacock blues, of mediaeval furniture, of subdued lights and 
cunningly arranged draperies. No drawing room under its sanctions was 
complete without an array of blue and white ginger jars, bowls of lilies, peacocks' 
feathers, Japanese fans, and — culminating proof of true discipleship — a dado. 
Yes, the dado became a shrine ! Everybody who aspired to be thought some- 
body, was a worshipper at this shrine. No middle class house was considered 
perfect without it. Anyone with social aspirations might as well have spoken 
disrespectfully of the Thirty Nine Articles as have left the dado out of his 
scheme of decoration. The lady whose rooms had dadoes looked down on the 
lady whose rooms had none. So rapidly did the cult of the dado spread, that 
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in a little while a movement was seriously started by some society or other for 
" encouraging " it in the working man's cottage. A caustic wit, scornful of the 
craze, wrote a set of verses to a plantation air, and lashed the folly with a 
vitriolic pen. Here are a couple of the verses : 

Oh sweet adornment for the cottage wail, 

Dado, dado ; 
Oh poverty's sure solace whatsoe'er befall, 

Dado, dado, da ; 
To dream of thee all night. 
To gaze on thee by da)', 
Is the proletarian's supreme delight ; 

Dado, dado, da. 

When the grate is empty and the cupboard bare. 

Dado, dado ; 
When the Briton's tugging at his wife's back hair, ' 

Dado, dado, da ; 
How rapturous to mark 
Thy grades of green and gray. 

Where the farthing dip dispels the dense, dim, dark ; 
Dado, dado, da. 

It says a good deal for the merits of the dado that it should have survived 
the extravagant and indiscreet advocacy which provoked these lines. It Avould 
have been no great wonder if, as a consequence of its appearance in the cheap 
suburban villa, the dado had by this time become as extinct as the dodo. 

Clone is the so-called " aesthetic movement " with all its fantastic folly. Its 
affectations no longer flourish. Its once popular drawing rooms, with their 
peacock's feathers and Japanese tea trays no longer exist. Blue and white 
teapots are no longer "Intense"; the gospel of the "Too, Too" falls no more 
on receptive ears ; society has forsworn the creed that " the Incongruous is the 
expression of the Utter." 

Kut it must in fairness be admitted that the jesthetic movement, of which 
this craze was I)ut the rank growth, sowed precious seed. People began to 
realise that it was possible to make their homes more beautiful. \\'illiam Morris, 
AValter Crane, and other great designers devoted their skill to the improvement 
of decorative art. 'I'he Century Guild led the way in an appreciation of the 
best examjjles of r8th ('entury I'^nglish furniture. A return to the ugliness of 
the Early Victorian period — a return even to the artificial Cothic revi\al — was 
made impossible. 
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THE NEW ENGLISH RENAISSANCE. 

' I 'HIS artistic movement has already been formulated as a "style" under 
the tentative name of the New Renaissance. Strictly speaking it has hard!)' 
yet reached the dignity, or attained the influence, of a style. It may be more 
accurately described as a novel treatment of historic styles, but a treatment with 
a strong artistic impulse and sincerity of aim. This time France, for a change, 
has followed the lead of England, but not content with a rational development 
of the cardinal note of quaintness in the English school, has eclipsed it altogether 
by the extravagance of a good deal of what is known as L'Art Nuuveau. 



L'ART NOUVEAU ON THE CONTINENT. 

T 'ART Noiiveau has been pushed by continental designers not only for all 
it is worth, but for a great deal more. It was very prominent in the Paris 
Exhibition, and candour compels the admission that although here and there 
were to be found examples of a quaint and fanciful treatment that did not 
"o'erstep the modesty of Nature," the majority of the exhibits leant to 
eccentricity rather than to beauty. The designers of nearly every nation 
except our own seemed to be competing with each other in an insane race 
after novelty. Now Novelty is not a synonym for Art. Extravagance may 
become a fashion, but it cannot found a style. The contemporary New 
English Renaissance is not entirely free from a similar straining after effect, 
which, however, has not hitherto proved active enough to leaven the whole 
lump. The continental designers have failed to capture the Romanticism 
which is suggested in our own decorative treatments. They have, instead, 
fallen back in too many instances upon the grotesque conventionalism of 
Japanese art. If there be one thing more certain than another it is that the 
employment of Japanese or quasi-Japanese ornament has already been overdone. 
A few years ago, one of those waves of absurdity which occasionally sweep over 
communities, carried many people to the Japanese shrine. Japanese cabinets, 
Japanese tray-bottoms torn out to act as panels for overmantels, bamboo 
made to supply framework for permanent furniture, Japanese fretwork, Japanese 
screen.s, Japanese fans, and the grotesquely hideous " seven gods of good 
fortune " of Japanese decoration, were chsplayed ad nauseam in every " well- 
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regulated " drawing room. We all lived amidst fabulous vegetation and impossible 
monsters. However appropriate these fanciful conceptions may be in an oriental 
scheme, the)' can have no lasting place in western art. 

■J^he continent has, however, in its hysterical craving after ad captandiim 
effects, not only followed this will-o'-the-wisp of the grotesque at headlong 
speed, but has made eccentricity its god. A certain amount of quaintness — a 
judicious return to archaic forms — an infusion of something of the mediteval 
spirit, are not only permissible but may be made delightful. LArt Nouveau, 
however, is in danger of running, if it has not already run, into extravagances 
of quaintness and archaism only to be described as caricatures of Art. It is 
true, as a well-known authority has said, that the imagery of the German 
Renaissance in the i6th Century was intentionally "quaint, contorted and 
humorous,'' and would have been " essentially ugly but for the inexhaustible 
fecundity of thought, allegory, and satire that pervaded it." One fails, however, 
to find in L'Art Nouveau the allegory and the satire which might have furnished 
its extravagant imagery with some sort of excuse. 



"HOOLIGANISM" IN ART. 

T T does really seem as if in the Gadarene rush of this caricature of Art, 
Continental (and in some cases also, Scotch) designers were trying to 
outvie each other in wild vagaries of form, proportion and colour borrowed 
from a barbaric age. A debased invention, suggestive of the incoherences of 
delirium, is suffered to run riot. In the restless rivalry to achieve the quaint, 
the incongruous and the outrageous are forced into a wanton and discreditable 
prominence. The decorative treatment which depends for its effects upon an 
odd ungracefulness of form, a subversal of symmetrical plan, and the strident 
scream, so to speak, of harsh and inharmonious colours, is a desecration of the 
spirit of Novelty, and an offence so rank that we may boldly call it a blasphemy 
against Art. 

The aesthetic movement in its maddest moments was never half so mad 
as this. That movement was admirable and oijportune in itself There was 
need of a visible creed of beauty. The reign of dull, decorous ugliness had 
lasted too long. But at the heels of this reviving culture of form and colour 
flocked a troop of camp-followers who by their extravagances, brought the whole 
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movement into ridicule and contempt. In like manner, the Scotto-Continental 
" New Art " tlireatens, by its delirious phantasies, to make the movement for 
novelty a target for the shafts of scoffers, and a motive for the laughter of the 
saner seven-eighths of mankind. 

All the old laws of constructional form which the experience of ages has 
sanctioned have been torn into shreds and flung to the winds. In decoration 
and furniture the construction should give the determining lines of the ornament, 
and so thoroughly has this been recognised in the past that the universally 
accepted shapes are common to all styles. Tlie newest New Art, however, 
cannot be original without getting away from the constructional lines. Its 
designers must needs cross them with other lines and conceal them by various 
devices in order to produce "novelty." If a thing is naturally small at the 
bottom and large at the top, they audaciously reverse the proportions as if 
there were the charm of originality iji this lunatical topsyturvydom. Because 
vases have hitherto been made with gracefully curved outlines, the newest New- 
Art decrees that henceforth they must be rectangular cubes. No sound 
principle governs vagaries of this kind. If it did, one might contend that 
lying was wit. The authors of these dreadful designs, lacking artistic inventive- 
ness, have been driven to seek originality in fantastic forms remote from any 
connection with art. For instance the bones of men and animals have been 
pressed into the degraded service, and a ghoulish sort of ornament has been 
founded on them. 

There is an equally irrational emplo)'nient of vertical lines ad nauseam. 
Electric-lighting fittings are designed to resemble nothing so much as a series of 
telegraph-poles sprouting into branches of the to\-bo\ pattern. In some cases the 
Avrought-iron work is curved and twisted and intertwined until it looks like a cob- 
web spun by a .spider after a night's dissipation. 

The colour schemes of the Continental New Art are quite as much of an 
outrage as its eccentricities of form. The changes are rung on vulgar contrasts of 
washed-out secondary colours. It is true that the harshness of the colours them- 
selves is somewhat mitigated by this laundry-maid fashion of toning-down ; but 
the contrasts are nevertheless there in all their repellent violence. The retina is, 
as it were, bruised by this pallid meretriciousness, which recalls Pope's well-known 
line, "Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red.'' There is nothing restful 
nothing harmonious. The washed-out contrasts "clang" on the optic nerve. 
They strike a rude and jarring discord. They are "like sweet bells jangled, harsh 
and out of tune." 
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/^N the Continent, therefore, we get, under the name of L'Art Nouveau, an 
^~'^ extravagance bordering on insanit)'. Novelty in design was no doubt 
wanted — novelty within sane and sober limitations — but the opening of the 
door has been followed by a phrenzied eccentricity Avhich cannot fail, unless 
speedily driven out, to have a corrupting influence upon continental taste. 
It is gratifying, however, to be able to point to an English corporation of 
designers and manufacturers who have had the good sense and the courage to 
stand aloof from the momentarily popular phases of this decadent movement. 
The firm of Waring & Gillow have worked with zeal and consistency, and in a 
spirit of fine endeavour, in the interests of the new English Renaissance. They 
were the pioneers, and they remain the acknowledged leaders, of the art-gospel of 
refinement and simplicity. They have taught the world that Art and Economy 
are not inconsistent expressions ; that it is possible for a person with relatively 
small means to have an artistically decorated and furnished house. But it is also 
as the authors and unicjue exponents of a practically New Style, on an artistic 
basis, that they claim a recognition in these pages. 

On this point I will quote an editorial paragraph from the influential columns 
of the Illustrated London News : — 

"Messrs. Waring propose to introduce a new decorative style, wliicli, while it will be 
characterised by originality in treatment, will also Ije governed by that marked taste and refinement 
for which they are distinguished. As this style synchronises with the early years of the King's 
reign, and is directly associated v/ith the artistic revival to which His Majesty has given 
such warm encouragement, it will probably be known hereafter as the * Edward VIT.' 
style, and in such case would possess an historic value and importance, like those belonging 
to the styles of the best periods of French and English art in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries.'' 

The firm of ^Varing & Sons, although established for some years in 
Liverpool, have not had a " local habitation " in London for more than six 
or seven years. Within that comparatively brief period they have made for 
themselves a name which is a household word. In 1897 they acquired the 
business of the famous old firm of Gillow, which Avas founded in Lancaster in 
1695, and has occupied the foremost position in the manufacture of high-class 
furniture since the middle of the i8th century; and the two firms, together 
with those of T. J. Bontor, the well-known importers of Oriental car|)ets, and 
Collinson & Lock, the successors of Jackson & Graham, were incorporated 
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in a vast organisation trading as Waring & Gillow, Limited. The business smce 
that time has expanded very considerably, and the firm have now showrooms 
and galleries in London, Liverpool, Manchester, Lancaster and Paris, and 
factories, many acres in extent, fitted up with the latest appliances for economical 
production, at Hammersmith, Liverpool, and I_.ancaster. Gillows' Galleries 
contain a really superb collection of antiques and furniture manufactured by 
them from the finest old examples. Of the thousands of people who pass by 
their Oxford Street premises daily, very few have the least conception of the 
treasure-house there is within. As an object lesson in decorative art, and as an 
illustrative education in the historical st)-les, these galleries ma)- be said to 
perform a function not less instructive and useful than that of such priceless 
museums as the \Vallace collection. I need not say much here about the great 
contracts carried out by Waring & Gillow. Their work at the Carlton Hotel in 
particular has struck a new note in hotel decoration ; and their name is 
associated with many competitive triumphs in theatres, town halls, banks, clubs, 
and all kinds of public buildings. 

The different firms which constitute the Company have taken more than 
thirty medals and diplomas at public Exhibitions ; and their latest triumph, 
in this connection, was achieved at Paris, where they secured two Grands Prix 
and five gold medals for their artistic exhibits. They were honoured with 
commissions to decorate the private apartments at Windsor Castle, the King's 
Yacht, the "Meteor" for the German Emperor, and the "Ophir" for the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. The King's Yacht, treated in the " Colonial '' 
Adams style, and furnished with exact reproductions of Old English models, 
has been universally recognised as an example of the most perfect taste and 
refinement. The decorators, in carrying out the King's behests in this respects, 
had a task for which they were eminently fitted and in which their artistic 
sympathies were thoroughly engaged. 

Encouraged by the brilliant success which has already attended their 
efforts. Waring & Gillow are erecting very extensive premises, covering over an 
acre of ground, in the best part of Oxford Street. There the spacious galleries 
will no doubt represent every department of decorative art, thus constituting a 
kind of museum of all that pertains to the furnishing and beautifying of 
the home. I have no doubt that the spirit of the New Renaissance will 
continue to characterise their efforts, or that, in the future as in the past, 
they will enjoy a great reputation for artistic originahty in its most refined 
expression. 
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ARTISTIC TREATMENT NOT NECESSARILY COSTLY. 




T TAVING now given a 
synoptical view of tlie 
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decorative styles so far as they 
are lilcely to be of service to 
tlie average householder in 
dealing with his own problems 
of decoration, I shall proceed 
to consider some of the general 
principles which govern their 
application. And at the very 
outset of this part of my sub- 
ject, I want to protest as 
vehemently as I can against 
the error into which so many 
people fall that good decorative 
art requires the outlay of large 
sums of money. It is quite 
possible for anyone to furnish a house ot moderate size in good taste and with 
artistic effect for a comparatively small amount. Of course, you cannot have 
antique tapestries, walls panelled with costly brocades, or fine specimens of 
genuine Louis XIV. furniture, for the limited sum of money which the middle- 
class householder can afford to spend on his furniture and decoration. Turners 
and David Coxes, to say nothing of Titians and Correggios, are not to be bought 
at the same price as modern etchings. But you can get modern etchings of 
unquestionable merit and great decorative strength for very little money ; and 
by the same token you can get your house tastefully and artistically furnished 
without resorting to expensive draperies, or elaborate gilt furniture of the 
17th Century. Taste is not necessarily a matter of money. One has often seen 
houses on the decoration and furnishing of which fabulous sums — to use a 
hackneyed phrase — have been spent, but which, to the educated eye, are 
over-decorated, ostentatious and vulgar in their unregulated display. To furnish 
a house artistically on a few hundred pounds one must have an artist's eye and 
a ruling sense of fitness. It is not the cost of the materials that makes a house 
beautiful ; it is judgment, science of form, and an appreciation of harmonious 
schemes of colour. Probably one might even venture to say that a strictly 
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economical scheme runs less risk of violating good taste than an expensive 
one. It is, I think, much easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle 
than for the rich man unaided to enter the Kingdom of Taste. 



THE VICE OF INCONGRUITY. 

JUST to illustrate the extraordinary conceptions which even educated men 
have of the comme il faut in furnishing, read this description of a contem- 
porary English drawing room, written not long since by a popular novelist : 

" Her ladyship's ialoii was exquisitely furnished with ever_\'thing that luxury 
could suggest or money purchase. The central position was occupied by a round 
table decorated with .Sevres plaques painted a la Watteau. A number of cabinets 
of various periods and st)'les, in buhl, marquetry, ebony inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl, and the finest oriental lacquer-work in heavily-gilt relief, were stored 
with priceless examples of antique porcelain. In one corner you saw a graceful 
Queen Anne whatnot, in another part of the room attention was arrested by a 
valuable buffet in the richly decorative style of the Italian Renaissance ; fine 
boDibc commodes of Louis XA^ period with artistically chased bronze work, 
chairs with quaint Chinese fretwork backs, others of antique Gothic design, and 
others in black oak dating from Jacobean days, made up a picturesque variety as 
interesting as it was delightful." 

It may be possible to agree with the author of this 

catalogue raisonnc that her ladyship's domestic museum 

was " interesting " ; but whether such a daring medley 

of irreconcilable styles can be truthfully described as 

" delightful " depends entirely upon one's education in 

taste. It is very much as if, in an exhibition of pictures, 

modern water-colour drawings elbowed paintings of the 

old Flemish school, and Rembrandt etchings hazarded 

contact with the work of contemporary Impressionists. 

Nothing in the furnishing of a room is more disastrous 

than incongruity; yet this distinguished writer could find 

no better ideal of decorative excellence than a collection 

of pieces which, with their whirl of anachronisms, is 
suggestive of an auctioneer's saleroom or a curio-dealer's 
shop. 
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AN EXTRAVAGANT NOTION OF HARMONY. 

T T ma)', of course, be conceded that harmony can be carried to an extreme that 
becomes monotonous. You may ride any hobby to death, and you may 
persist with any principle until it becomes richculous. The old joke in Punch is 
a little extravagant, but it illustrates the point. An esthetic bachelor, who has 
just furnished a new house, is told by his friend that he ought to be now looking 
out for a wife. "Quite so," he replied, "I was thinking of one of those 
Miss Cribsons, don't you know." "Ah," said the friend, "let me recommend 
you the tall one, old man ; she'll make the best wife in the world," " Quite so," 
says the aesthete, "but the short one seems to harmonise Lietter with the kind of 
fiiriiifurc I go in for — buhl and marquetr)', don't you know." 

THE GRAMMAR OF DECORATION. 

T F incongruity and other faults are to be avoided, decoration must proceed on 

accepted and approved lines. There are certain established principles of 

decoration ; certain laws which constitute what may be called its grammar. It 

may, for instance, be accepted as an axiom that there should be an obvious relation 

between an object and its use, — between 
the decoration of an apartment, or a piece 
of furniture, and its purpose. A disregard 
of this axiom involves us at once in a more 
or less disturbing inconsistency. "\^'hat 
violates the sense of the appropriate more 
surely than a Gothic hatand umbrella stand? 
The ideas suggested by trefoils and cusps 
have no sort of analogy with those suggest- 
ed by pegs for silk hats or a receptacle for 
the comparatively modern umbrella. A 
library decorated in the st\le of Louis 
Quinze would be another example of the 
want of that harmony which should prevail 
between the ornament and the jiurpose. 
The prcttiness and redundanc\- of that 
style have nothing in common with the 
contemplations of the study and the 
.^u.K':-;^;;'Sl;;Hr^;^:,?™'' innuence of thoughtaa literature. 
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Another guiding principle of decoration is 
that beauty proceeds from variety in unity. 
Variety, please to remember, is not disorder. 
The designer who ignored the claims of variety 
would find himself stranded on the shoals of a 
dull, uninteresting uniformity. Uniformity is 
the offspring of ennui, as a French poet has put 
it ; and next to the vice of ill-regulated combina- 
tions is the unpardonable sin of sameness. But 
the variety must be " in unity." There is 
disaster in the sort of variety required by the 
lady who, when asked by her architect in what 
style she would like her house built, said : " I 
want it to fje nice and baronial. Queen Anne 
and Elizabethan and all that ; kind of quaint 
Nurembergy, you know ; regular Old English 
with French windows opening on the lawn, and Venetian blinds, and sort of 
Swiss balconies, and a loggia ; but Fni sure you know what I mean." 

Another of these general laws is that all decoration should have a point 
of departure either in the fixed ornament of the room, or in the character of 
its movable furniture. This, of course, involves a careful consideration of the 
relative values of stationary and movable decoration ; and an appreciation of 
the formal, almost official, character of the one, and the individuality which 
should be accentuated in the other. ._ . 




FIG. 37. L'\TE iSTK century. 



FORM AND COLOUR. 



' I ^HE decorator, however large may be his resources, however wide his experi- 
ence, has only two factors to deal with — form and colour. Stay, I am 
forgetting texture. Texture has an importance which follows closely on the 
heels of colour, to which indeed it is allied, and the place of which in some 
cases it fills. In this age of fondness for smooth and polished surfaces, not half 
enough is made of texture. It is texture that catches the subtle glints of light 
and reveals unsuspected effects of warmth and beauty, that imparts softness and 
tone to the most monotonous surface, and that gives an almost conscious 
individuality to an old brick wall or a rough hewn beam of oak. Still, form and 
colour are the leading factors at the decorator's command. It is with these 
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chiefly that he must produce his effects, create his illusions, give apparent height 

to low walls, turn bareness into cosiness, and make the habitation habitable 

in the artistic sense. He has lines straight, curved, and broken to deal with ; he 

has infinite shades of colour to play with. It is by the study of form and its 

resulting modifications, that he is able to achieve symmetry and to impart 

analogy into the various parts of his apartment : it is by the judicious employment 

of horizontal or vertical lines, in their proper application, that he can ensure 

fictitious and cunning effects and overcome structural difficulties. But, for the 
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cordant zone occurring to interrupt the progression of the scale or to destroy 
the harmony. The ensemble of a room is everything. Form and colour are 
only instruments in producing a general result. If anywhere there be a 
void, then the scheme is a failure, for decoration abhors a void just as Nature 
abhors a vacuum. Or, if there be an obtrusive element, a note which instead 
of dominating with a subtle suggestion, swells itself into an aggressive cry, 
equally the scheme is a failure, for decoration demands a perfect harmony 
and interfusion of parts. All this may sound pedantic — a counsel of 
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perfection — the ideal of the academic theorist ; but it really resolves itself into a 
very simple matter when the intelligence which undertakes it is regulated by that 
appropriateness of means to ends which is taste in its practical form. 

DISADVANTAGES OF THE RENTED HOUSE. 

(~\^ course, if the ideal house be wanted, it must be built. But the brick and 
mortar madness is not one to be lightly encouraged. The cynical adage 
which says that fools build for wise men to inhabit, has this much truth in it, that a 
man who builds to gratify his own whims or tastes rarely sees his money back again. 
From a commercial point of view it is undoubtedly better to gather the fruits that 
other people have planted and watered. And this is what the great majority of 
folks have, perforce, to do. Whether as tenants or owners, they are circumscribed 
in their decorative schemes by structural conditions over which they have had no 
control. The aspect of the house, the arrangement of the rooms, the position of 
the fireplaces, doors, and windows, are practically fixed factors, as unalterable as 
"the laws of the Medes and Persians." Minor improvements may be effected; 
a flat window may be turned into a bay window, two rooms may be thrown into 
one, modern chimney-pieces may be introduced ; but when all that can be 
done has been done, the leading features of the house — its size, its plan, its lack 
of individuality — remain pretty much as they were before. 

It is consequently of the greatest importance, if a pretty and habitable 
interior be wanted, that the house should be well chosen. After giving due regard 
to its stability and its sanitation, consider its adaptability to the decorator's art. 
If its living rooms be not situated for obtaining a sufficiency of sunlight ; if its 
fire-places be built close to its doors ; if radical faults of proportion exclude 
the possibility of symmetry ; if the staircases be narrow ; and the hall be a 
cramped, ill-lighted passage : then, plan and contrive and embellish never so 
wisely, you will not succeed in obtaining a perfectly successful result. The 
defects can be modified to some extent ; trained skill is capable of ameliorating 
a good many evils ; yet no house with such inherent vices of construction can 
ever be made as attractive as one without them. 

ARTISTIC POSSIBILITIES OF THE AVERAGE HOUSE. 

O UPPOSE we take the ordinary type of modern house as the text for a briet 

dissertation. After all, mo.st houses, save with regard to the number and size 

of their rooms, have a sort of family likeness to one another. There are the hall, 
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dining, drawing, and morning rooms, and a certain number of bedrooms ; some- 
times a library or billiard room, or both ; with dressing rooms, a boudoir, and 
other extra apartments up to music rooms and picture galleries, according to the 
means of the occupant. Between the drawing room of a palatial residence, let 
us say, in Belgravia, and a drawing room in the fifty-pound-a-year villa of an 
unfashionable suburb, there is, of course, a great difference. The one is a large 
salon, fit for ceremonial receptions ; the other is painfully suggestive of the 
restrictions imposed by such sordid considerations as ground rent. This 
difference in dimensions must be emphasized, if only for the sake of showing 
that it is a difference of degree rather than of kind. The larger room requires 
to be treated, not only as regards cost, but also as regards style, quite differently 
from the smaller one ; but each is susceptible of a?-tistic treatment. 



THE FACTORS TO BE DEALT WITH. 

"\ 1 THAT are the factors one has to consider in a room? They are floor, ceiling, 
walls and openings. These contain the entire alphabet out of which the 
language of decorative expression has to be constructed. In openings are included 
windows, doors, and fire-place.s, also archwaj's leading from one room to another. 
The relations which the dimensions of the floor bear to those of the walls 
constitute the proportions of the room, and determine what are its claims to 
symmetrical form. The number and position of the windows determine the 
available amount of natural light; a very important matter to be kept in view 
when the colour scheme is considered. Now all these structural data are the 
bare framework which has to be clothed with life and beauty. The first thing 
one would nail to the counter for a constant reminder is the purpose of the room. 
Are you going to use it for eating in, or sleeping in, or entertaining in, or 
studying in ? There are certain conventional differences of treatment, between 
say, a dining room and a boudoir, which it is well to observe. Then there is the 
question of climate, which even in its inconstancy is constant. ^Ve can reckon 
upon so many months of genial sunshine, when the coolest artistic treatment 
looks Ijright, and cheerful, and appropriate. \Ve can even more surely reckon 
upon so many months of short, dark days, with fog, and rain, and every phase of 
meteorological depression. Are we going to legislate for one or the other ? A 
drawing room, we will say, treated in panelled white wood, with fillings of pale 
cerulean silk, would be a delightful place on a hot summer's day, with the blinds 
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down and the windows open, and the colour and perfume of flowers ever)'where. 
But what about the same room in November, with a raw, dismal, sloppy condition 
of things outside? \Vill glowing fires, and tinted electroliers, and discreet splashes 
of colour, by way of screens or sofa cushions, quite triumph over the frigidity of 
the dominant white? This is only suggested as one instance of the problems 
that may arise. It may be that the \erdict will be in favour of the white 
treatment, on the ground that at its best it is so very charming, whereas at its 
worst it is only relatively. less charming. 

Possibly your rooms may have defects. Like men, few are perfect. Some 
are too low, some are too lofty, some are too long for their width, some are too 
wide for their length, some have the windows in inconvenient places, some have 
doors where they are not wanted. Your scheme must at the outset take note of 
these defects, and endeavour to mend them. Excessive height can be modified 
by the use of horizoncal lines in the decoration ; what is called a " low ceiling " 
can be disguised to some extent by the use of vertical wall lines. If the fireplace 
be close to the door, it is a serious drawback, and must be rectified as far as 
possible by the employment of a screen, making a cosy nook where the fire can 
be enjoyed by a semi-circle of people. Disproportion of length to width requires 
a subtler treatment. The long wall mu.st be broken up with pieces of furniture 
mirrors, panelled divisions, and so forth, and the short wall must be left as 
unencumbered as possible, so that it can look more important than it really is. 

CHOICE OF A STYLE. 

T/'EEPING such points as these in view, the next thing is to decide upon an 
appropriate style. Here, of course, the purpose of the room plays an 
important part. Whether it be a dining room, or a drawing room, or a boudoir, 
or a morning room, or a bedroom, there is in each case a considerable field of 
choice. Take the dining room ; you may have it in Italian Renaissance, 
Francois Premier, Elizabethan, Jacobean, Eighteenth Century English, or 
modern English Renaissance. French styles may be put on one side for an 
English Dining Room ; so may the Gotliiqiie Anglais which, as I have said, had 
a brief vogue a few years ago, but happily died young (from which we may 
charitably infer that, although unappreciated here, it was loved by the gods). 
For a Drawing Room there are available the whole range of French styles, from 
Louis XIV. to the Empire, also the English Chippendale to Adams period, and, 
if these give not scope enough, the new Renaissance as practised by the English 
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School. A Breakfast or Morning 
Room — well, that should be 
English in England, French in 
France. It is essentially the 
room which has most of the 
savour of home, and is most 
expressive of national character. 
Brightness, a sunny aspect, a 
lively, but not too lively, wall- 
paper, simple furniture, the saving 
grace of a few nice drawings, and 
a few shelves of readable books — 
these are the " notes " of a break- 
fast room. It is where the day 
is begun, where the day's tone 
is caught ; and the tone should 
be one of cheerfulness. A business man ,vho breakfasts in a room looking out 
on a mews may be forgiven if his affairs go wrong and he lind himself in Queer 
Street. " Ah ! " says someone, " how is he to help that if the window looks 
out on a mews ? " Very easily. Put in some coloured glass — orange, because 
it counterfeits sunshine — leaded in a quaint pattern ; have some bright chintz- 
curtains and a window fernery, and your mews disappears, the stables are 
forgotten, and if the effect be not like the view of a country garden in the spring- 
time, still it is better than the dull, depressing unloveliness that preceded it. 




FIG. 39. A DKAWING ROOM. 



SUITING TREATMENT TO PURPOSE. 



T ET us probe this matter a little further. Take the Dining Room, for 
instance, the Salle a Maiigei- of our French friends. Its name indicates its 
purpose, but how seldom are the surroundings suited to that purpose. The 
Dining Room, until a comparatively recent period, was the most sombre, not to 
say the most gloomy, room in the house. Dark colours, massive furniture, a 
ponderous chandelier, and pictures the art of which was chiefly exhibited in their 
frames, were the conspicuous — the ruling and saddening features. This was the 
room in which the head of the house, after the day's l)usiness troubles and 
anxieties, had to eat the principal meal of the clay. Instead of brightness, 
cheerfulness, a soft and pleasing harmony, and a subtle artistic influence, there 
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was all this elephantine heaviness and funereal solemnity. Do not, please, infer 
that I advocate a cold Dining Room^cold in its colour scheme. On the 
contrary, warmth of tone is necessary, but it should be a warmth with plenty of 
light in it. Brightness may be obtained almost as much by delicacy of form 
and proportion as by the use of light colours. Even a Dining Room panelled in 
oak right up to the frieze, may be made most cheerful and inviting if the 
chimney-piece be spacious and the open fireplace, with its antique andirons, have 
snug inglenooks, and the upper part be broken up with cupboards and niches and 
shelves for bric-a-Vjrac. My contention is that the Dining Room should be the 
man's Paradise, as the Drawing Room is the woman's. It should be a delightful 
haven after the day's work — not only a place where a meal has to be eaten, but 
where the " atmosphere " is congenial and elevating, and the merely physical 
function of feeding is graced by esthetic surroundings. 

Yes, the purpose of the room is a matter of vital consideration, for purpose 
and treatment must, to produce a satisfactory result, go hand in hand together. 
To divorce them is fatal. And the purpose must be logically thought out. It 
does not need a very wise man to propound the theory that a billiard room is a 
room for playing billiards in. Hut it is something more. It is the recreation 
room, and its treatment should be characteristic of the gaiety and joyance of 
harmless, healthful recreation. 

HOW NOT TO BEGIN. 

"NT 0\\' let me flatter myself that all this counsel has been duly digested, and 
that the reader is ready to put theory to the test of practice. How, then, 
is he to proceed? Well, to begin with, I can tell him how not to proceed. There 
is no one point upon which I would be more emphatic than this, that the person, 
lady or gentleman, who begins to furnish a house by the unassisted study of a 
collection of catalogues might just as well make a confession of lunacv forthwith. 
I remember an engaged couple once who, having fixed on their flat, thought 
they would be very clever and economical, and they sent to several leading 
furniture manufacturers for catalogues, intending to compare the designs and 
the prices. The next morning the catalogues began to arrive at the prospective 
bridegroom's apartments. The first was a bulky volume of about 800 pages, with 
a bewildering assortment of illustrations of all sorts of articles, down to salt spoons 
and scrubbing brushes. Hardly had the package been opened than another 
plethoric collection was delivered, only a little smaller than those dainty works, 
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Kelly's London Postal Directory and "Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 
Throughout the day catalogues continued to arrive at intervals, and towards the 
evening the young man concluded that, whatever might be done about the 
dining room, a library was already provided for. 

It was not until he and his fiancee sat down encompassed with catalogues that 
the horror of the enterprise dawned upon them. They began with the drawing 
room, and after four hours' laborious examination they had made out a list ot 
about 150 different occasional chairs, with the price of each. Having settled on 
the amount to which they thought they might go in chairs, they then had to refer 
back to the catalogues to select the half dozen or so which fulfilled the financial 
conditions, and also gratified the lady's exacting ta.ste. This took a couple of 
hours more, and then they were both too exhausted to go on to the tables — they 
felt much more inclined to fall under them. On the following day they resumed 
their task, and in something under three hours selected a small cabinet and a 
music .stool. At the encl of a fortnight they had practically settled the drawing 
room, with the exception of the odds and ends. 

The next thing that distressed them was the discovery that, by some 
miscalculation, they had allowed too much money for the drawing room, and 
that the whole business of selection had to be done over again. As for thinking 
of fixing the wedding day, it was absurd ; they must at least put off the event 
until they had got the flat ready, and, so far, there was not even a housemaid's 
brush or a gridiron selected. But why prolong the distressing narrative ? It is 
sufficient to say that after great tribulation, and the appearance of not a few grey 
hairs, the young people gave up their self-imposed task, and did what they ought 
to have done at first : they sent to a furnishing firm to give them a suitable 
scheme within the amount to which they could afford to go. 

Had this interesting couple been acquainted with their subject they would 
have been able to draw up their own scheme, and having decided on the style 
for each room, might have carried it out in accord with a plan the exact artistic 
effect of which they would have already visualised. But ii the necessary 
knowledge be wanting the only thing to do is to employ some one who possesses 
it, and whose experience may be trusted to produce a satisfactory result. 
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WHAT ARE THE AVAILABLE RESOURCES? 

NE object of this book being to show how the knowledge may be acquired, 
I cannot perhaps do better than give a practical turn to the remarks in a 
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previous section on tlie various parts of the room, and liow they should be 
dealt with. This is largely a question of materials. "When a style has been 
selected, its appropriate treatment depends very much upon the available 
resources. We must see, then, what the available resources are ; what the Art 
manufacturers have done for us ; what range of materials is at our disposal, and 
to what e.xtent they are suited to the purse of the householder. 

FIREPLACES, DOORS, AND WINDOWS. 

' I 'HE wall openings in a room are often a source of artistic embarrassment, but 
they are like a great many other things in this world which are not altogether 
satisfactory — it is impossible to do without them. 'J'he fireplaces, the doors, and 
the windows are often so many obstacles to a perfect decorative scheme, but the 
most we can do is to minimise their .awkwardness and adapt them, as far as 
possible, to our artistic requirements. It is just as well to remember that it is a 
utilitarian part which they primarily play. 'I'he fireplace is for heating purposes, 
the windows are to. admit light, the doors are for ingress and egress. I^et this 
point be carefully thought out. Take tlie window for example. Considered 
solely as an architectural feature there is much to be said against the shape 
of the ordinary window. No doubt the long, low casement windows which are 
characteristic of the old German house are more interesting and picturesque. 
The horizontal oblong is susceptible of an architectural effect of which the vertical 
oblong is incapable. There is about a house with windows so constructed a quaint, 
captiwating, old-world look which we miss altogether in the prevalent fashion. 
PJut which form best suits the purpose of the window ? A\"hich form admits the 
most light? Sunshine is not in such superabundant supply in these northern 
latitudes that we can afford to sacrifice even a fraction of it for the sake of mere 
prettiness either inside or out. Most of the daylight comes from abo^'e, and a 
tall window admits more than a dwarf one. Therefore, howc^'er ineflecti-\-e the 
upright rectangular window may be on artistic grounds, it carries conviction on 
utilitarian grounds. I must, however, qualify this a|jpro\-al bv conditioning that 
the window ought not to be suffered to break up the frieze. The effect of the most 
beautiful frieze is ruined when its continuit)' is broken by an intruding window 
with its pelmet of drapery. If architects would give consideration to this point, 
the decorative results of rooms would be much more satisfactory. 

Again, the altitude of doors is determined by the height or the human 
figure, and a certain undefined rule of proportion seems to govern their width. 
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But why should not doors be twice this width ? Wliy should they not sometimes 
be double instead of single ? But there the single door is, and we must make 
the best of it. 

The modern fireplace is not so slavishly utilitarian as either the doors or the 
windows. As placed in the majority of rooms it does its work of heating in the 
least efifective way. A stove in the middle of the room would distribute more 
heat, with a smaller consumption of fuel. But this is just one of those instances 
in which the strictly utilitarian idea has to be taken with reservations. All our 
Anglo-Saxon sentiment clings to the chimney corner or its modern equivalent. 
The open grate, the cheerful glow of a wood or coal fire, the comfortable 
chimnej'-piece — they embody a tradition, and are typical of a deep-rooted home 
feeling which few of us would be willing to give up, even for a scientific system 
and greater economy. 

THE CHIMNEY-PIECE. 




FIG. 40. OLD-FASHIONED INGLE-NOOK. 



QO we have to take these three factors, in view ot the pressure of their utility, 

pretty much as they are, and to make the best of them. And of course 

the chimney-piece demands the first consideration, being structurally the most 

important feature of a room. One glance into an empty room will demonstrate 
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the great value of the chinine)'-piece. which, unless the room has something 
uncommon in the way of nooks, recesses, or a corbelled oriel, exercises a more 
or less commanding influence. Logically, the decorative treatment should 
follow this indication of value ; in other words, the chimne)'-piece should, b)' 
reason of its superior interest, be the chief decorative feature of the room. How 
far this is attainaljle under the rented-house system, the reader can judge for 




FIG. 41. CHII\tNEV-riECE IN OAK. 



himself. The speculative builder, who is responsible for a very large proportion 
■of our dwelling houses, does not as a rule, lay himself out for artistic chimney- 
pieces ; [nor indeed does he, or his architect, always consider how far, ii at all, 
the chimney-piece chosen is appropriate to the room in which it is fitted. 
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KIG. 42. ADAMS IN I'AINTEU PI.N'H. 



Still, the mantel-pieces 
of to-day, even the kind 
vouchsafed by the specu- 
lative builder, are a great 
improvement on those 
of thirty or forty years 
ago. The hideous 
"register" grate, with a 
cold formal polished 
marble architrave, was 
in general use, and the 
fireplace, instead of 
being the expression of 
a generous artistic 
comfort, was the very 
reverse. The pretty 
tiled hearth had become 
almost obsolete. 



The h i s t o r \' of 
the c h i m n e y-p i e c e , 
especial!)' if it were well 
illustrated with good 
examples, should be a 
useful work. I n old 
times the a m o u n t 
of skilled labour and 
artistic feeling employed 
in a house of impor- 
tance on the carving of 
a chimney-piece was a 
measure of the domestic 
sentiment which attach- 
ed to it. 'J'his was to 
some extent the case 
on the (Continent, as 
well as here, and there 




F-'K;. 43. GEORGIAN IN I'AINTED I'lNli 




TLAIE V. FIREPLACIj: WITH COSY CORNERS, 



Photographed at ll''aring'S. 
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are few finer examples of carving on a large, though very ornate scale, than the 
sixteenth century fireplace in the Palace of Justice at Bruges. The fine marble 
chimney-piece in the great hall at Knole is another historic structure ; and there 
is a notable example of a later period by (Irinling Gibbons in the library at 
Cassiobury. Towards the close of the eighteenth century a complete change 
came over the fashion. The architectural overmantel gave place to the large and 




FIG. 44. TREATMENT IN WHITE ENAMELLED WOOD. 



heavily framed mirror, the chimney-piece was lowered, and instead of being 
designed by the architect as a structural part of the room, was made and sold 
with the grate, and was chosen more to suit the individual taste of the purchaser, 
than with e\-en a remote reference to the style or purpose of the room. Of late 
years, there has been such a marked improvement in the designs of these fitment 
mantel-pieces that what at first threatened to be an evil cannot fairly be regarded 
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in such light any longer. 
For we must always keep 
in view the fact that 
comparatively few people 
build their own houses. 
They either lease them, 
or buy the lease or the 
freehold ; and they have 
to take over, with the 
legal documents, the 
arciiitectural short-comings 
and structural defects, 
whatever these may be. 
But since a good mantel- 
piece means so much, and 
since, also, a bad one can 
be taken out and a good 
one substituted at a very 
moderate cost, the situation 



IN WHITE WOOD WOKK. 



is by no means so bad 
as it looks on the first 
blush. No other outlay 
on remodelling — unless 
it be for sanitary 
purposes — will repay 
the occupier half as well 
as his outlay on suitable 
decorative mantel- 
pieces. The range ol 
good designs is large ; 
the range of prices is 
equally so. You can 
get very pretty i)ine 
c h i m n e y - [) i e c e s lor 
two or three pounds, 
and the grate and the 




FIC,, 46. EI.IZAIUCTMAN IN CAKVEU WOOD. 
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tiles for the sides and hearth, together with an appropriate curb and brasses, do 
not greatly increase the bill. Charming mantel-pieces can be obtained also in 
walnut, oak, or mahogany, carved or panelled to whatever extent, and in whate\er 
style, is desired. More elaborate fitments, such as a characteristic Elizatiethan 
half-timbered chimney-piece (Plate VI,), or a chimney-piece in white panelled 
wood with a pretty specially designed ingle-nooi< with cosy seats, are, of course, 
more expensive, but the impression' I desire to convey is, that a judicious expen- 
diture on artistic chimney-pieces, suitable to the class of house dealt with, is 
•often the basis of a most delightful ensemble. 

COVERINGS FOR THE FLOOR. 

"OEFORE dealing with doors and window.s, it seems fitting to an orderly 
arrangement that the floor should next come under notice. The floor bears 
the same relation to the applied decoration as the chimnev-piece does to the 
structural decoration. The floor of a room may in this sense be regarded as its 
decorative foundation. This does not imply that the other decoration is to be 
■dependent upon it in style as well as in treatment. It means that when once the 
style and the colour scheme are decided upon, the floor becomes the natural 
groundwork of operations, and the starting point in the ascending scale. No 
matter how- admirable the walls and ceiling may be — no matter how refined and 
artistic the furniture — an inharmonious carpet, or an injudicious distribution of 
unsuitable rugs, would mar everything. Floor treatments now-a-days practically 
depend upon the resources of textile art ; for although polished oak and parquetry 
have certain effective and useful qualities, they are almost invariabl)- used in 
■conjunction with the rich colours of the oriental rug. The carpet, indeed, is our 
stand-by for the decoration of the floor. It may entirely cover the room area, or 
it may only partiall)' do so ; but in either case it has to play an influential part in 
the colour scheme. 

THE ANTIQUITY OF THE CARPET. 

TTISTORICx\LLY carpets are a most interesting stud)'. They are of great 
antiquity. The ancient Egyptians employed them for religious and cere- 
monial purposes. Purple carpets are mentioned in connection with the feasts of 
the Homeric age. The Babylonians were famous for the Ijeauty of their textile 
productions, and the pre-eminence attained by the weavers of Persia nearly 
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FIG. 47. ANTIi,)UE '■.>RIP:XTAI, CAKl'E'l", THE PHOi'EUTY OF 
FKIN'CE AIJ-:XIS LOIIAXOW-KUSTUW'SKV. 



three thousand years ago has 
never been lost. It has to 
be conceded, however bitter 
be the pill to those who 
regard western civilisation and 
western art as the highest 
expression of human effort, 
that the carpet, considered as 
a work of art, is distinctly of 
eastern origin. Persian rugs 
were imported into Greece in 
the palmy days of that great 
artistic empire. Their manu- 
facture was enveloped in 
venerable traditions at a time 
when English monarchs had 
to be content with rush-strewn 
floors. At all times of which 
there is any record, the finest 
textile work has come from 
the east, and to-day, if some- 
thing superlatively choice and 
decorative is required, it is in 
the Oriental markets that one 
must seek it. 



ANCIENT AND MODERN CARPET MANUFACTURE. 

' I ^HE difference between the ancient method of manufacture as practised in the 
East, and that which is employed in such modern fabrics as Brussels, 
Axminster, and \\'ilton may be shortly put thus. The carpet, in the former, 
is made by knotting into the warp, tuft after tuft, the materials of the pattern ; 
in the latter the pattern weaves up in the loom. In other words the main 
practical difference is that between hand-wea\ing and machine-wea\ing. In 
the carpet factory at lieauvais established by Colbert in the reign of Louis XIV., 
at the (lobelins, acquired by the I'rench (lovernment in the same reign, at 
Aubusson, and at the Royal hactory at Tournai in Belgium, the hand style. 
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which has so much in common with tapestry, is employed ; in England it is 
nearly all machine or loom work ; but so highly perfected is the mechanism 
that it is possible to reproduce Oriental or French designs with quite remarkable 
fidelity. 



ORIENTAL CARPETS AND RUGS. 

TT may be worth while to jot down a few points respecting the carpets of 
commerce, which are those upon which the householder has mainly to rely. 
Persian silk rugs which have been preserved for centuries in some Eastern 
Mosque are too precious for the every-day tread of a well-shod western civilisation. 
They are the prize of the wealthy collector, who does not willingly permit them 
to be desecrated even by "fairy footfall" of the daintiest society beauty. 
Antique Persian carpets and rugs are not, perhaps, exactly scarce, because the 
nomadic tribes which scour the country are always picking them up ; but neither 
are they plentiful, and the purchaser who wants something more than a handful 
of rags must be prepared to pay a long price. Connoisseurs are always on the 
look out for fine specimens ; and it is superfluous to .say that this luxurious kind 
of decoration, where the purse justifies it, invests an apartment with a style, a 
dignity, and a beauty impossible with any other floor covering. 

The best Persians come from Kurdestan, Khorassan, and Ferahan, each of 
these districts producing distinct varieties in texture and style. The Kirman 
carpets resemble the finest velvet pile, but with the nap cut much shorter. The 
Ferahan carpets are something like Brussels in the closeness of their texture. 
They have a well-covered design, are durable, and very popular. In the 
Kurdestan carpet the pattern is on both sides, and is woven quite smooth. The 
modern Persian carpets were introduced bv the French, but as aniline elves were 
at first used the colours soon faded. Now, however, vegetable d)'es have been 
introduced, and the colouring, which is rich and varied, is absolutely fast. 

Owing to the introduction of gaol-made goods, Indian carpets for some 
time fell into disrepute, the designs and qualities being ^'erv inferior ; but the 
leading manufacturers set themselves to work to counteract this bad impression, 
and as improved trade enabled them to increase their output — particularly at 
Agra, Amritza, and Mesulipatan, some fine specimens of Indian weaving are 
now produced at low prices. The wool of this texture is exceedingly strong, and 
also capable of retaining brilliant colours ; so that for rich and warm effects the 
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Indian carpet holds a high place. Its design is very harmonious ; the prevailing 
colour being a deep, dull red, broken up with leaves, &c., of an orange hue, and 
interspersed with soft tones of green and blue. The Mirzapore is undoubtedly 
the cheapest Indian carpet, and is fast becoming extremely papular. 



THE TURKEY CARPET. 

' I 'HE Turkey carpet must be regarded, I suppose, as the most popular of the 
day, and, strange to say, the original Turkey in blue, red, and green, still 
holds its own. From the modern aesthetic point of view the rationale of a 
survival in which '■ art shades " are unknown is hard to understand. But a 
simple explanation may be found in the fact that this type of carpet " goes with " 
almost any kind of treatment. The violence of its colours is a very mitigated 
violence. Its rich texture, the dexterous confusion of its rival hues, and its 
splendid and harmonious warmth as a groundwork, make it acceptable even 
-ivhere the ssthetic sense might be inclined to rebel. The Turkey " tones " well, 
and the finer qualities made in Smyrna are suitable for use in combination wiih 
most styles of dining room or library decoration. However rude and simple 
the designs may be, the colouring is rich in every case — and only in a few cases 
are there two patterns exactly alike ; although there is this common feature that 
in accordance with the prohibitions of the Mahommedan faith no living thing is 
represented, unless it be something very faintly resembling the outlines of leaves. 
Unfortunately, the best part of the design is invariably hidden away under the 
dining room table. 



AUBUSSON CARPETS. 

nPHE only other foreign make of carpet to which special attention need be 
drawn here is the Aubusson. Tliis, which comes from the Royal Tapestry 
looms at Aubusson, is the finest European carpet in existence. It is exceedingly 
difficult to j)rocure, as the looms are generally kept busy on the finer silk panels, 
and there is always a great demand for it. The designs are founded on the 
Louis XIV., XV,, and XVI. styles, the majority having been drawn by the 
most prominent artists of the time. I'or the appro|)riate decoration of a 
Salon or Boudoir in the French manner there is nothing at all apj)roaching 
an Aubusson. 
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ENGLISH CARPETS. 

"T^HEN there are the various EngUsh makes, Brussels, Wilton, Axminster, and 
Kidderminster. Most of these are for hard wear, but there are different 
grades of quality, and in buying a carpet it is well to remember that the best is 
always the cheapest in the end. Nothing but the best Brussels should, if durability 
be any consideration, ever be put down. The .same may be .said of Wilton.s, which 
are the same as Brussels but with a cut pile. T'he A.xminster carpet (so called 
from a Somersetshire village where the loom was first established), has a .special 
interest considered from the decorative point of view, because any number of 
colours are available in its manufacture. It has therefore been used with the 
greatest success in the reproduction of Oriental designs. In the better qualities 
it has also been used to copy Aubusson carpets, and the employment of fine 
wool and fast dyes has resulted in a very fair imitation of the originals. 

A word may be said about hand-tufted carpets, as distinguished from 
machine-work. They have been an English .speciality for two or three centuries, 
and have been exported to all parts of the world. They are hand-made, and 
the finest colours are used in their manufacture. As any number of colours 
can be introduced, it is possible to copy the most brilliant designs. Hand- 
tufted carpets are useful for drawing or dining rooms, and as they are made on 
precisely the same looms as Oriental carpets, it is possible to produce identically 
the same effects. Wherever, therefore, it is desired to fit a carpet of Oriental 
pattern to the size or shape of a room, the hand-tufted Axminster is invaluable, 
since it can be made in a particularly short time, and can hardly be distinguished 
from the original Oriental. The new Irish carpet made in Donegal is a hand- 
tufted carpet, similar to Oriental or English hand-made. It is attracting great 
attention and is likely to prove a commercial success. 

Seamless square carpets have come very much into use of late years. Being 
in one piece, there is no expense in sewing ; they can be removed without 
alteration from one room to another ; and they are to be recommended on 
sanitary grounds. They may be used with " surrounds " of parquet, or felt, or 
linoleum, according to the fancy of the purchaser. 

WORKING UP FROM THE FLOOR, 

' I 'HIS slight sketch of available materials leads me up to ttie principles of floor 

treatment. Now, as the floor is the largest mass of colour in the room, it 

should be darker in tone and more broken in hue than any other part of the 
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decoration. It is the basis from which the colour-scheme should proceed, and 
it should have the characteristics of a basis. And b)' '• broken in hue " is not 
meant a multiplicity of colours. As a rule — though there are exceptions — 
a relatively sober, soft harmony will prove the most effective foil for the brighter 
colours of the walls. A kaleidoscope of colour is not to be dreamt of. (ireat 
dazzling floral effects in the carpet are fatal to the due influence of the super- 
imposed decoration. \\'e must either work up from a darker foundation, or we 
must work down from a richer and fuller ceiling. Except in state apartments or 
civic hails the painted ceiling has but small chance of being employed, and the 
other alternative is practically " Hobson's choice " with the majority. So we 
start choosing our carpet on these cardinal principles : it must be darker in tone 
than the rest of the decoration, and while being broken in hue it must avoid an 
obtrusive variety of colours. 

APPROPRIATE CARPETS FOR PARTICULAR ROOMS. 

OOME kinds of carpet, of course, naturally suggest themseh'es for particular 
rooms. As already pointed out, the Turkey suits the dining room, and the 
Aubusson the French salon or boudoir. Persian rugs and carpets are suitable 
for almost anv place or condition. ^Vilton piles are appropriate either in a 
drawing room or in a dining room. There is no hard and fast line when you get 
into the domain of the English makers, because the manufacturer designs his 
carpets to suit all requirements, and you can get an Axminster or a Brussels to 
fit in with the st\'le or purpose of any room. If the two cardinal principles are 
well kept to the front, it is scarcely possible to go very far wrong. 

THE DOORS. 

' I "O return to the wall openings. Doors are an awkward problem. There is 
nothing, perhaps, in which conventionalism has been more dismally consis- 
tent than in the door. It is almost invariably made in one way, having six sunk 
panels surrounded with regulation mouldings, and being painted of a colour to 
harmonise with the general tone of the room. It would be rash, perhaps, to 
suggest a door with a pcrfecth' lc\el surface, flush with the wall, and decorated 
so as to seem a part of the wall. Visitors desirous of escaping alter a iiiai/vun 
quart d'heiire might find a difficulty in locating the exact position of the means of 
exit. Its obviousness is often a door's chiet merit. A calculated glance in its 
direction will sometimes accelerate the departure of a tiresome \'isitor ; whereas 
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to glance, however pointedly, at what looks to be a portion of the wall might 
fail miserably as a method of polite suggestion. It is to be feared, therefore, that 
we must accept the distinctive, self-evident door just as it is, as it was, and as — to 
all appearances — it always will be. Then how are we to decorate it so as not to 
conflict with its character of sign-post to guide one into or out of the room ? 
The portiere, which had a considerable vogue a few years back, may be 
dismissed at once. There are several objections to it, the chief of which 
are that it is a superfluity, harbours dust, serves no useful purpjose, and is 
difficult to harmonise successfully with any decorative scheme. Are the panels, 
then, to be painted with pictures — groups, portraits, flowers, or emblems — or 
is a subdued neutral colour to be the treatment ? To some extent the answer 
depends on the decorative style employed. Picture panels would be quite 
out of place, for instance, in a Jacobean room. Even in a gay little Trench 
boudoir with Touis Quinze ornament, it would be the easiest matter in the world 
to spoil everything by a meretricious, or even an inharmonious treatment of the 
door. It seems to me, recognising as I have done the desirability of making 
the door distinguishable from the wall, that this distinction should be as little 
emphasised as possible. There is no doubt that a shade of plain colour similar 
to that of the groundwork ot the wall-covering, and possibly with slightly 
tinted or gilt mouldings, is the least likely treatment to offend the eye, or to 
obtrude itself unduly, or to spoil the harmony of the mise en scene. The square- 
headed architrave of the door does not contribute to the decorative effect of 
any room, and wherever it is practicable a pediment or o"\-erdoor should be 
introduced. This can be done at a very slight cost, and the additional 
importance which it gives to an apartment quite compensates for the outlay. 
If an over-door is, for any reason, out of the question, something may be done 
to counteract the hard line of the architrave by hanging a large Oriental plate 
over it, or even by putting up a simple shelf with some bits of old china. 



THE WINDOWS. 
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'AVING pointed out that the object of the window is to admit light, it may 
seem an absurd contradiction for me to say that the effect of its most 
cherished decoration is to parti)- obscure the light. That is, howe\-er, the fact. 
Curtains, fringes, pelmets and blinds— all the ample and artful draperies by which 
the sharp angles are hidden, and the hard lines softened— secure their results by 
reducing the amount of light admitted from the outside. But without th^ 
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curtains and draperies how miserably unfinished would be even the best scheme 
of decoration. They are like the trimmings and the dt-ntc/les on a lady's 
dress ; they impart elegance, softness, and distinction. The draping of a window 
must depend upon the room, the season, and the decorative style. Marie 
Antoinette lace curtains in a country dining room in the depth of a severe 
winter would have an inclement look. Material, however, is of secondary 
importance to colour. The curtains must be brought into the general harmony. 
They must, moreover, when coloured, be of the exact shade which supports, 
but does not overcome, the wall-covering. Chintzes, cretonnes, brocades, damasks, 
tapestries and velvets are now designed in almost every style and are obtainable 
in every shade of colour. Much may be done in the way ot artistic effect by 
skilful arrangement of the pleats, festoons and loops. It is here that the practical 
upholsterer, if he be an artist, becomes of use. Few amateurs can arrange 
decorative draperies effectively. Even the professional decorator is not faultless ; 
he sometimes blunders on the side of over-formality, and a mechanical stiffness 
of arrangement is the result, whereas a " well-considered carelessness " of effect — 
an art that conceals art — is what is wanted. But the thing to be particularly 
careful about, I repeat, is the colour. Unless you get quite the right shade, your 
room will be spoilt. It is possible to go a little bit wrong in a carpet without 
being guilty of one of the seven deadly sins, but woe unto the lady who makes 
a faux pas with the colour of her curtains. 

Lace curtains have a grace and charm of their own ; and during the spring 
and summer months they are invaluable, either alone or in conjunction with 
heavier drapery. Every year the manufacturers seem to improve in the pro- 
duction of delicate and beautiful patterns. It is now possible to buy for a few 
shillings a pair of lace curtains, which twenty years ago would have cost, 
.supposing such designs were obtainable at all, ten times the money. Then, 
the prevailing pattern consisted of large fern leaves sprawling over a net ground, 
and no doubt it was considered beautiful and artistic. If the limits of their 
" seasonableness " be kept in view, it is almost impossible to make a mistake 
about lace curtains. Tliey are essential in many conditions, and interesting in 
almost all. Even in London where the "blacks" float in whenever the window 
is open, the lace curtain or the lace blind is tlie recognised adornment of the 
front rooms. No matron valuing her respectability would exhibit anything else. 
This use is largely a matter of fashion, I know, but it happens in this particular 
case that fashion has something to justify it. 
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ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 
"T^HE window serves to light the room by day — with occasional exceptions 
in this curious climate of ours— and it has to be supplemented by artificial 
methods of lighting. In most cases, wherever it is possible to get electric light 
this should be used in preference to gas or oil lamps. Coal gas is ruinous to 
gilt picture frames and many other articles, it blackens the ceilings, it consumes 
the oxygen which you want yourself, it often produces too much heat for comfort, 
and it is occasionally ineffective as an illuminant. None of these objections 
(excepting the last, perliaps, in such a case as a failure or irregularity of the 
current) applies to electricity. Eut if electricity be outside the scope of 
" practical politics," as must necessarily be the case in many country houses 
where a private generating plant is out of the question, and the local authority 
has control of no waterfalls for the provision of power, oil lamps or candle- 
sconces are the inevitable alternative. All we have to do with here is the 
decorative value of the various fittings or vehicles employed. A lamp of pretty 
design, with a judiciously chosen coloured shade, gives great charm and cosiness 
to a small room at night ; but lamps are troublesome things, and want a lot of 
attention ; so I can only recommend them, notwithstanding their considerable 
artistic possibilities, as un dernier ressort. Candles in metal sconces are suitable 
for any kind of room, no matter what the style, but the sconces, of course, must 
be of a design in keeping with the style. 

The same remark applies to electric light fittings, which undoubtedly admit 
of a greater variety of treatment than sconces, gas fittings, or lamps. Many of 
the designs, even of the cheaper sort such as are suitable for rooms in small 
houses and flats, are characterised by excellent taste and refinement. All that 
need be said on this question of lighting is that your fittings should be part of 
your decoration : at the very least they should not clash with it, or spoil it by 
being obtrusive or injudiciously placed. The householder has an enormous 
field of choice, for competing manufacturers employing clever artists have turned 
out an abundance of beautiful work ; and to get the exactly suitable thing, 
whether in lamps, sconces, gas or electric light fittings, ought not to be a matter 
of the smallest difficulty. One has so often seen otherwise delightful rooms 
spoilt by some incongruous fittings for lighting, that the space of this paragraph 
will not have been wasted if it only serves to remind the reader that evervt/iing 
in the permanent arrangements of a room should be considered with an eye to 
the general artistic result. Even such a trifle as a gas bracket may upset tlie 
most charming scheme. 
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WALL COVERINGS. 

A ND now we come to the very important question of the walls. A treatise 
might be written on the different kinds of wall-covering, which range from 
plain distemper up to old tapestries, fine frescoes, or panels of rare brocade with 
elaborate gilt enrichments. They all have their appropriate parts to play in the 
artistic economy. The first thing to be decided is whether your walls are to be 
decorative in themselves, or are to serve as a background for other decoration — 
pictures, for example. To hang an expensive artistic paper simply as a foundation 
for the display of heavily framed oil paintings is an unpardonable waste of good 
material. The one not only injures, but positively kills, the other. You must 
make up your mind at the outset as to the extent to which you are going to use 
your walls for the exhibition of works of art, and then choose your covering 
accordingly. It used to be the custom in private house.s — as old prints, especially 
those of Rowlandson, will show — to completely cover the dining room wall with 
framed pictures, fitted so closely together that not an inch of the wall surface was 
visible. This method, although still deemed necessary in the case of public 
exhibitions, is out of date so far as private houses are concerned. The picture 
buyer, now-a-days, if he knows in the least what he is about, takes care to have 
only a few examples in a room, so that there may be no violent clashing of 
interests. He will see to it, moreover, that the background is destitute of 
ornament or pattern. For this purpose he chooses a neutral covering without any 
design, which may be in distemper or paint, canvas or paper. Even distemper, 
in a warm neutral tone, is not to be despised as a background, especially for old 
prints in black and gold frames. The furniture, of course, would have to be in 
keeping — old oak for choice, with cane-bottomed chairs and a high shelf below a 
frieze, ornamented with pieces of Ijlue and white pottery. Distemper under these 
conditions is full of a certain severe charm, but it is only suitable for one or two 
of the rooms, and even then it demands the pictorial and ceramic relief 



PLAIN CANVAS BACKGROUNDS. 

A NOTflER effective wall-covering in one colour is made with canvas, evenly 

and uniformly tacked on to battens. It is warmer to the eye than dis- 

temj)er, but to prevent a monotonous surface it should be used in conjunction with 

a high dark-coloured wainscotting, or failing that witli a deep frieze. If witli a 

frieze, this should be of a contrasting colour, and separated from tlie can\as by a 
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Plate VIII. EXAMPLES OK PAPER FRIEZES. 
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Plate IX. EX.^MPLES OF PL-\STER FRIEZES. 
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neat wood moulding. Various soft and pretty shades of green, old rose, old gold, 
&c., can be employed as a judicious basis of the colour scheme when canvas is 
used ; but it is needless to say that the surroundings must be simple and quiet in 
tone. To mix up French furniture with plain canvas wall covering would be to 
sanction an artistic mesalliance, than which even the union of King Cophetua and 
the Beggar Maid could scarcely be more startling. "Fumed" oak — that is oak 
darkened by exposure to the fumes of ammonia — is just the thing to mate with 
a canvas background, and no one with a just sense of harmony and fitness would 
wish to forbid the banns. But mahogany, Jjrovided it can be got of a deep rich 
colour and with a fine picturesque grain, like the old Spanish sort, stands out 
even better. The neutral setting seems to strengthen its richness and enhance 
its dignity. But then mahogany of this kind has a regal bearing anywhere, and 
almost under any conditions. 

As the pictures hung on a canvas background will naturally be placed as 
much as possible " on the line," and the wall surface underneath, unless relieved 
in some way, will have a formal appearance, it is sometimes advisable to have a 
panelled wainscot or dado instead of the frieze, finished off at the top with a 
suitable deep moulding throwing a shadow. 



PAPER FILLINGS. 

TpROM canvas I proceed to quite plain wall papers used as backgrounds for 
pictures, or to give effective contrast to an elaborate frieze when the latter is 
made the chief feature of the decoration. These may be ingrains, silk fibres, or 
flocks, and they vary in price from i/o to 12/6 a piece. The flocks have a soft 
velvety appearance, but the chief characteristic of all these fillings, indeed their 
sole recommendation, is their complete neutrality. Either the frieze or the 
pictures constitute the chief decoration of the walls. Friezes ma\- be stencilled, 
by which large shaded foliage effects not obtainable by printing are secured ; or 
they may be printed in colours like any other wall paper ; or they may be 
embossed to represent modelled plaster ; or they ma)-, if expense be no object, 
be executed in composition or fibrous plaster. A fine, bold frieze, in a lofty 
room, has a commanding and a majestic effect. Modern designers have devoted 
great attention to the paper and canvas frieze with delightful results, and some of 
the foliage treatments on the grand scale are marked b)' a flowing richness, both 
of pattern and colour. If a somewhat archaic character be favoured, the frieze 
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may consist of thin vertical oak splats, with the intervening spaces filled in with 
plain plaster. It is a little austere, but the very simplicity of the treatment invests 
a room with a certain old-world charm. 

DECORATIVE WALL COVERING. 

OO much for the treatment where pictures are the principal consideration. It 
is really so obvious and elementary that nothing more need be said about it. 
It is where the wall covering is to be decorative in itself that the conditions 
become more complex, and a nice judgment is required. Some of the greatest 
Art the world has known has been bestowed on walls and ceilings. One has 
only to pay a visit to Hampton Court or the Palaces at Versailles or Fontainebleau 
in order to see how, even in an inferior degree, art has been requisitioned to 
decorate ceilings with tine paintings of mythological, allegorical, and historical 
subjects. But there are much greater examples. Ruskin reminds us that the 
Raphael cartoons were drawn as designs for tapestries for the draping of walls ; 
that iVIichael Angelo painted the ceiling in the Pope's private chapel : that 
Tintoretto painted the end of the Council House at Venice to " look a little like 
Paradise " ; that Correggio decorated a room in a palace at Padua with a painted 
trellis of vine leaves, with oval openings, and lovely children leaping through 
them into the room. A\'e are, however, concerned with decorative schemes 
which scarcelv admit of the walls being painted by Tintoretto and Correggio 
even were they now available for the purpose. I need not, therefore, devote 
much space either to frescoes or to antique tapestries, which are the luxuries of 
the very rich, and are as much outside an ordinary scheme of furnishing as a 
Mazarin Bih;le would be outside the resources of the average book-collector, or a 
blue vase of the Tsin I )ynasty would be beyond the ambition of the buyer of 
" crescent " Worcester or modern Minton or Spode. 

I may, however, be permitted to say that nothing can possibly surpass 
historical tapestry for richness and distinction. It seems to contain within itself 
the fine expression of art and industry, antiquity and romance. The man who 
can afford to drape his hall with the storied relics of the Middle Ages, or even 
with the later examples of Gobelins, or Aubusson, or Beauvais, [)ro\ided he have 
the artistic education for the proper enjoyment of his treasures, has an e\erlasting 
feast at his conniiand. In the hall, the staircase, or the dining-room, provided it 
be on the grand scale, tapestries have a majestic effect ; all the more so if the 
general treatment of the house be on medi;\3\-al, or Tudor, lines, and there be a 
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bountiful showing of old carved oak, suits of armour, and the other decorative 
supplements of fine tapestry tableaux. The old ta])estry panels, of course, are 
priceless, but modern ones, made in a power-loom, and reproducing the Flemish 
interiors of Teniers and other old masters, can be obtained at a moderate price, 
and are most interesting for a wall treatment in a dining room, billiard room, or 
library. 

Frescoes, let me say, are not suited to the modern dwelling house, and even 
panelled landscapes or figure groups are scarcely "])ractical [)olitics,'' save in the 
chateau or the palace. Let us, therefore, come down to humbler things — to a 
more prosaic, every-day level ; to wall jjajjers, wood panelling, the use ot silk and 
velvet panels, stamped leather, &c. 

WOOD PANELLING. 

AND first a word about wood panelling. This is coming more generally into 
revived use, as a consequence of the cheapening of cost through the intro- 
duction of labour-saving machinery. There is not the slightest objection to 
mechanical production in this case. The mouldings are as true when made with 
the machine as when made by hand. By its help good effects are produced at a 
moderate price. An oak-panelled hall or dining-room, formerly a verv costly afiair, 
can now be obtained for a relatively small sum. And if you decide to adopt as a 
basis, in either apartment, the Elizabethan or Jacobean style, adapting it with 
discretion to the size and structural conditions, you can obtain verv adequate and 
durable results with the aid of machine-made panelling. 

Panelling is often more effective when it is not carried right up to the 
cornice. A deep frieze, either in some light colour, or in a pattern which 
corresponds with the general treatment of the room, contributes greatlv to the 
effect. The frieze, indeed, is the most useful factor in artistic wall-covering, 
since it not only serves to lighten the appearance of the room, but also acts as a 
graduating influence in the colour scale. For a very simple room panelling need 
not be employed. Oak boarding, or even stained deal, running from the floor to 
meet a deep stencilled frieze finished with a shelf or high-relief moulding, and 
hung with old line engravings or good etchings, and brightened with bits of blue 
and white china, is perhaps the cheapest way of getting a quaint, cheerful, temps 
fiassi' effect. The same general remarks apply to the panelling of a drawing room 
or boudoir. Here, however, the woodwork is either finished in enamel or with 
flat paint, frequently but not always white, coloured filling of figured velvet, 
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damask, or brocade relieving the coldness which would result from an entirely 
white or very faintly tinted surface. 

DESIGNED WALL PAPERS. 

''P'HE most widely used kind of wall covering is the wall-paper printed in 
design. In the great majority of middle class houses you see nothing else. 
It is prepared for every description of room, in every style, and at every variety of 
price. [Machine-printed kinds, which include chintzes, damasks, and stripes, and 
varnished papers for lavatories, are of course much cheaper than hand-printed ; 
in fact the range of prices of the latter begins only a little below where that of the 
machined sorts leaves off. For ordinary bedrooms there is no need to pay more 
than from i/6 to 2/6 a piece for paper, as an excellent machined design can be 
bought at this price which is really admirable for its purpose. "With hand-printed 
papers it is possible to obtain e.xcellent silk and satin effects ; many of the leading 
designs, indeed, are reproductions of beautiful old French and Italian Renaissance 
silks, exquisite in design, dainty in colour, and with so cleverly finished a surface 
that the effect of silk is obtained at the cos"^ of paper. Many lovely old Louis 
Seize, Henri Deux, and Fran^;ois Premier reproductions in wall-paper can be 
obtained at the low price of 3/6 a piece. Flock papers, both wool and silk, still 
retain a considerable degree of popularity, although the nature of the manufacture, 
greatly improved though it be, results in a surface which is more or less absorbent 
of floating particles of dust. But it is only with flocks that a successful imitation 
of antique Cienoese velvet, so magnificent in its decorative value, can be produced. 
The silk flock is of course much dearer than wool ; it ranges in price from 27/0 
the piece of nine yard.s, whereas wool flock ranges from 7/6. Wool flocks are 
suitable for drawing, dining, and billiard rooms, halls and staircases ; silk 
flocks are principally suitable for drawing rooms. 

It is impossible to speak in terms of too high praise of many of the modern 
wall-paper designs. What we owe to the late William Morris and his co-worker.s, 
not only for their individual accomplishment, but also for the stimulus thevgaveto 
artistic manufacture generally, cannot be put into mere words. It is not extravagant 
to sa)' that Morris revolutionised wall coverings. Form and colour reached a high 
level they had never before attained since the employment of the printing ]3ress 
in the multiplication of the pattern. I'oliage was cur\'ed and clustered with an 
infinite grace and freedom. Soft harmonies of colour soothed and delighted the 
eye. 'I'o-day we are reajjing the fruit of Morris's missionar)' spirit in — if I ma)- 
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borrow the alliteration of a well-known advertisement — " pretty papers at popular 
prices." Certain it is that no one is obliged to spend money on pictures purel)' 
for decorative pur[)oses. The new wall-papers are pictures in themselves. In fact, 
many of the designs are so beautiful, albeit they cost so little, that it is almost a 
sin to weaken their impressive and satisfying quality by the addition of any other 
decoration. 

ON THE SELECTION OF WALL PAPERS. 

/^NE word about selecting a wall-paper. This should never be done from a 
^""^ book of patterns, because it is impossible to judge properly by a yard or 
two of a single width what will be the effect of its repetition over the entire wall- 
surface. Two or three breadths of a paper that meets with prima facie api)ro\'al 
should be joined together in a show-room, or better still in the room to be decorated, 
and by this means an idea will be obtained of the effect of the repeated pattern. 
Some papers that are very pretty in the piece are fatal when hung ; the pattern 
being too pronounced, or the colour too strong. It is only Ijy experimenting 
with several widths put together that disaster can with certainty be avoided. 
Especially is this so with regard to the colour, for in a wall-paper, generall)- 
speaking, pattern is of secondary importance to colour. It is very easy to ruin the 
decorati\-e scheme of a room fjy covering it with a paper which, seen in the single 
piece, seems to promise a charming and delightful and harmonious treatment, but 
which in the mass becomes ruthlessly aggressive in its harsh unsuitabilit)-. 



IMITATION LEATHER PAPERS. 

"TXECORATED leather papers, that is papers made of embossed pulp, coloured 
by hand to imitate leather, are sometimes used in halls, dining rooms, 
billiard rooms, &c. Some of the antique appearances are skilfully reproduced; 
and as imitations they are characterised bv a certain tone and richness. There are 
French as well as English makes, and it is well to note when comparing prices, 
which range from 7/6 upwards, that the French piece is both narrower and 
shorter than the English. Some special varieties of English manufacture, such as 
Tynecastle, Cordelova, &c., are successful imitations of old Spanish leather, and 
are used as filling in old halls, or to go above oak panelling. The ornament is in 
one colour and the background in another, the surface being glazed in oil or 
water colour scumble. The price ranges from 3/6 per yard, t)ut if the ornament 
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is gilded and protected with lacquer, the background being picked out in colour 
the price will be from 5/6 per yard upwards. 

In some great mansions, especially old country seats, real leather is employed 
for the decoration of the hall. For this purpose old squares, removed from 
ancient buildings, are much sought after. They are put up panel-wise, and 
studded round with brass nails. It is an expensive treatment, but has a fine 
quality of sumptuousness ; and its durability is almost unlimited. Reference has 
already been made to the embossed frieze. Dadoes, imitation panelling, and 
ceilings may be treated in the same way to represent modelled plaster, where the 
genuine thing is too costly. Imitation panelling can be bought at r/3 a yard, 
embossed friezes from 6d. a yard, and embossed ceilings from ^^d. in low relief 
and from 3/9 in high relief 

Arras cloth, which is a printed canvas, is cheap and suitable for halls and 
libraries. It is often somewhat heavy and austere, but goes well with oak furniture. 
If the colourings are soft and rich, and the designs simple, arras cloth is peculiarly 
suitable for the hangings and draperies of rooms in the eighteenth century style ; 
a fine massed effect being produced at a cost almost nominal. 
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FIG. 4b. MIDDLE (;N0UI' OF l'AIN']-l-:U CKH.INt;. 

THE TREATMENT OF CEILINGS. 

NCIDENTALLY mention has been already made of ceilings. It is not 
necessary to add much with regard to the acceptable methods of treatment, 
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but a few words must be said as to the prominence of the ceiling in an)- scheme 
of decoration. If there be soundness in the Latin proverb Finis npits corona/, it is 
especially sound when applied to the ceiling of a room. For this is the crown 
of the edifice ; the end of the work. The ceiling is just as necessary to the 




FIG. 49. CKII.ING DESIGNED liy KOIlEirr AD.\ni FOR THE COUN'J-ESS 01' DEKI'.V, 177^ 



apartment as its sides or its floor. Without it the prettiest drawing room would 
degenerate into something like either a lift or a sheepfold. A house without a 
roof would scarcely be more desolate or incomplete than a room without a 
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ceiling. Originally, if etymology goes for anything, the ceilings in big houses 
must have been painted to imitate the sky, and we may suppose the counterfeit 
firmament to have been studded with silver stars and a brilliant crescent moon. 
This al fresco effect does not appeal strongly to dwellers in northern latitudes, 
unless it be on midsummer nights, and then most people would prefer the reality 
to the imitation. Speculation on the point may be dismissed, however, inasmuch 
as no one is at all likely to choose such a celestial design in decorating a ceiling 
to-day. It is only pertinent to practical enquiry as suggesting a possible freer 
use of colour in this important part of a room. In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred either modelled plaster or an embossed imitation of it — severely, 
chastely white — is the decorative sum and substance of the ceiling. Where the 
ornament is in high relief a richness of effect resulting from the play of shadow, 
dispenses with any need of colour. But in other cases what valid reason is 
there against the occasional employment even in a small private iresidence of a 
soft colour scheme at the top of the room ? 

MODELLED PLASTER WORK. 

T T ERE, having dropped the hint, I now leave it, and hasten back to less 
controversial ground. If modelled relief work, or one of its substitutes 
be adopted, as it is sure to be in a very large number of cases, the question of 
fitness simply resolves itself into a choice of style. A certain balance must be 
maintained, whereby the extent of the ornament shall be in just proportion to 
the size of the room ; but all else is a matter of correct style, and correct style 
only. And in the case of the white ceiling, your scale must, of course, be an 
ascending one. It you end, so to speak, with zero you must, if you are to have 
any gradation at all, begin with a big figure. Your carpet in this case becomes 
your big figure, and you work therefrom up to the ceiling. For with a white 
ceiling, colour underfoot is a matter of urgent necessit)' ; and the richer the 
carpet is in dark well harmonised hue.s, the more will the white modelled plaster 
or its substitute appeal to our appreciation. 

DECORATIVE TEXTILE FABRICS. 

XT OW I come to the artistic fabrics used for draperies and upholster\' — silks. 

brocades, tapestry, velvets, chintzes and cretonnes, applique work, and lace. 

In no department of decorative art has the modern movement been characterised 
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Plate X. EXAMl'Lf:S OF ^^lODfZIXED PLASTER (OR IMITATION) CEILINGS. 
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by a more expansive and edifying influence. Manufacturers both at home and 
abroad have vied with each other in the production of exquisite designs, soft 
harmonies of colour, and superb richness of effect. So much, in all these 
fabrics, depends upon the design and the quality that the information to be given 
must necessarily be of a somewhat general character. I will, however, endeavour 
to furnish such a classification as, without being too "shoppy," may be of 
practical service to anyone who, having to decide upon the decoration of a room, 
wants to know how far the amount available for draperies is likely to go. For 
we must cut our coat according to our cloth. If we have only a limited sum to 
work with it is useless to think of those stiff, grand, magnificent brocades 
reproduced from the antique, and worth half-a-sovereign an inch. In draperies 
and curtains we have, fortunately, an almost unlimited choice. We can exercise 
a strict economy on simple but artistic lines, or launch out into the pardonable 
profusion of costly material and opulent design. The complexity or otherwise of 
the design, the number of colours employed in it, and the richness or poorness 
of the material are the factors which regulate price throughout this realm of 
textile art. There are three divisions to be considered — (i) Silk.s, Damasks, and 
Brocades ; (2) Tapestries, Velvets, and Plushes ; (3) Chintzes, Cretonne.s, and 
Linen Tissues. These again must be subdivided according to the different 
qualities. 



SILKS AND BROCADES. 

' I "AKE the first section, for instance. Here you can have a range extending 
from "jutes " at 1/6 a yard up to pure silk brocade at ^rs a yard. The 
jute descriptions, however, are only used, as a rule, for loose coverings and 
bedroom curtains. For really decorative use we may begin with the polished 
cotton sorts, which are chiefly used made up as curtains for morning rooms. 
These are about 3/9 a yard. Mixed silk and cotton brocades and damasks, 
suitable for morning and drawing rooms, range from 5/9 to 9/6. Pure silk 
fabrics, such as are used in average drawing rooms and boudoirs may be bought 
at prices varying from 10/9 to 65/0 a yard ; and the best brocades, of elaborate 
design, woven in a number of colours, and heavily weighted with silk, may go, as 
already said, to as much as ^15. 

It will interest my readers to learn that some of the most beautiful hand- 
made silks and brocades are made in Essex, and so faithfully are the old designs 
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copied, and so masterly is the technique, that they tread very closely on the 
heels of the work turned out by the most famous Lyons looms. The popular 
designs in silks at the present time are "Adams " and PVench, particularly in the 
styles of Louis XV. and Louis XVI. The period included in these styles was 
splendidly fruitful in the production of delicately elaborate designs in silks, and 
it is a point of very great importance to be remembered, when one is considering 
house decoration, that the finest examples are now reproduced, not only in 
expensive material, but also in the cheaper fabrics which are within the reach of 
almost everyone. In this direction the 20th Century has a vast field of 
opportunity. Textile Art — using the word art in its largest sense — has been 
cheapened for the million. Mechanical production has made such strides that 
designs in hangings and upholstery, which were formerly only obtainable by the 
wealthy, are now within reach of the householder of very moderate means. No 
such opportunity was afforded to the middle classes in the middle of last centurv. 
And it is an additional recommendation that in these reproduced antique designs 
the colours are obtained by the use of vegetable, and not aniline, dyes, and are 
practically unfading and unchanging. 

The modern designs in the French styles are distinguished by the soft 
shades of colour employed, the distinction of the individual hues, and the taste 
with which they are harmonised. Some of the designs of Sandier are — if one 
may venture on a little effeminacy of phrase — "dreams of loveliness." I ha^■e 
my mental eye on a brocade of a soft silvery ground, on which is woven a 
delicate but elaborate design of flowers and ribbons in exquisitely tinted shades 
of yellow, pink, and blue. I can picture another artistic harmony of pale salmon 
pink and silver thread, of finely decorative value, and as beautiful as the sky at 
the first blush of dawn. But it would need a poet to do justice to such 
entrancing arrangements of colour and such fine qualities of texture ; and there 
are other fabrics awaiting consideration. 



TAPESTRIES AND VELVETS. 

TN dining rooms, billiard rooms and studies, tapestries are frequenth- and 
appro[)riately used for the curtains and the upholstering. There are tlu'ee 
<|ualities, cotton, cotton and wool, and pure wool; the first ranging from 2 '6 to 
5/0 a yard, the second from 5/6 to 10/0, and the tliird from jo/o to 63 o, 
according to the quahty of tlie wool. Although more connected witli wall 
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coverings than with upholstery, the tapestry panels referred to in a [)revious 
section must l)e mentioned again. A modern panel, say 52 in. by 80 in., 
reproducing a picture by an old Flemish master, may Ije bought for about 
^4 IOJ-. od.; not of course equal to an antique in interest and associations, 
but genuinely made and of a special decorative value. The illustration, Fig. 50, 




shows a very effective example of an applique panel made with coloured pieces 
of cloth applied to the ground material. 

Velvets are very rich, soft, and stately in a room. Decorative velvets 
include cotton velvets, which are braided for curtains ; Utrecht or worsted 
velvets, suitable for hard wear but seldom used in private houses ; frise velvets, 
which are of the .same class as Utrecht, but patterned instead of plain ; and 
reproductions of antique velvets, excellent for upholstering good chairs (braided 
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and fringed) for vallances, pelmets, lambrequins and curtains. Figured Genoa 
velvet, used almost entirely for the best upholstering, is the richest, both in quality 
and design, and here again the price is regulated largely by the number of 
colours employed. It should be noted that these different kinds vary in width, 
so that a comparison of values requires a little calculation. Cotton sorts 52 in. 
wide range from 4/0 a yard ; Utrechts, 24 in. from 2/9 ; /rises, 24 in. from 5/6 ; 
antiques, 27 in. from 10/6 ; and Genoa, 24 in. and 27 in. 14/6 to 90/0. Cheap 
linen plushes for curtains only may be obtained from 3/9 a yard. Either velvet 
or silk curtains may be treated with applique, which can be made in any design 
and in any colour, and as a matter of fact can be used on any material. It 
is really a fanciful kind of braiding applied either mechanically or by hand to 
the decorative fabric. Applique may be bought from 2/6 a yard ; embroidered 
curtains from 70/0 a pair. 



CHINTZES AND CRETONNES. 

T come next to the chintz group. A chintz, it may be explained, is calico 
printed in a number of colours and glazed. It is made in two widths, and is 
sold from as low as ()d. a yard. Cretonne is made of a plain soft cotton 
material, printed only ; it is also made in two widths, and runs from 75^/. upwards. 
Tissue (sometimes called Taffeta), is a linen material printed with designs mostly 
copied from old French silks. It is manufactuied in various widths, and is 
priced from 3/3 a yard. 

All the materials in these three classes are used for curtains and loose 
coverings. The colours as a rule are bright and bold ; and for this reason 
require to be used — chintzes in particular — with great judgment or they will 
overwhelm a small room, and their gaiety under such limitations will 
degenerate into gaudiness. In fact, it may be said generally of all draperies, 
particularly curtains, that the size of the pattern in relation to the size of 
the room, must be taken into account. There are magnificent bold effects 
in some of the damasks, tapestries and velvets which, however striking and 
artistic in a large, lofty showroom, would simply ruin a little living room. 
A large room, on the other hand, demands a big pattern, bold design, 
and fine masses of colour ; but the design, however striking or full of 
invention, should never be so bold as to overcome the rest of the 
decoration. 
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LACE CURTAINS. 

TT will not be amiss just to name the different kinds of lace curtains. 

Madras muslins (so called I suppose on the lucus a noti lucendo principle 
because they are made in Glasgow), can be obtained as low as 6^(/. a yard. 
Nottingham lace curtains are the cheapest variety, ranging from 4/9 to 50/0 a 
pair; Swiss come next from 9/6 to six guineas; then Brussels from 17/6 to jQio, 
Marie Antoinette (a French make), from 29/6 to fifteen guineas, and then Arabs 
(also French), which cannot be bought for less than 48/0, and run up in the case 
of fine patterns to as much as eighteen guineas a pair. 

A word or two may be .said, now that I am dealing with lace, about the pretty 
lace blinds that have lately come very much into fashion. Their main purpose 
is to prevent people from looking into the room, and they are therefore specially 
useful in houses situated close to the pavement of bu.sy streets. The " bonne- 
femme " blind hangs from the top of the window to about half-way down, and 
the "brise-bise" (pronounced "brisby" by the trade) covers the lower half. 
What the precise etymological value of these names may be, I am not able to 
determine. Bonne-femme, of course, means "good woman" or "good wife"; 
and in one sense I can understand that no matron likes to be stared at by any 
curiously-minded Peeping Tom who happens to be passing. But in that case 
why should the bonne-femme blind cover only the upper part of the window ? 
Brise-bise, I take to mean a device for breaking the vigour of the North wind ; 
but the brise-bise of commerce quite as often faces due south as due north. 
These great questions, however must be left to the compiler of the next Trade 
Dictionary. Then there is the vitrage blind, which is a sort of transparent lace 
panel fitted flat against the window, and covering the whole of it. It is made of 
network with an applique design. The old Venetian blind has completely gone 
out, and the roller blind is fast hurrying after it. Instead of these, we have 
casement blinds, made of silk or taffeta, fringed and braided, which can be 
pulled backwards and forwards by means of a cord and puUew They form a 
better decoration and are cleaner than roller blinds. 



THE FURNITURE OF THE HOUSE. 

T^HFRE is one important respect in which furniture differs from wall-papers 

and textile fabrics. The latter are renewable, and in fact have to be 

occasionally renewed ; whereas furniture, although not of everlasting wear, will, if 
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good in quality and construction, last out half-a-dozen successi\e schemes of fixed 
decoration. It is custoniar\- to have the interior of the house "renovated," as 
the decorators call it, at least once in seven )ears, when the ]ja])ers are stripped off 
and new are substituted, the faded draperies are replaced by fresh ones, and the 
painter and wirnisher are in temporary possession. But] the furniture, at these 
periodical \isitations, is seldom renewed. Sometimes chairs and couches want 
re-upholstering, but if the wood has been well seasoned, and well put together, 
the framework should be equal to the needs of a generation or two ; and there is 
no reason why tables, sideboards, bedroom suites, bedsteads, cabinets, &c., should 
not have an equally long life. It is this cjuasi-permanent character of furniture 
which differentiates it from the rest of the decoration, and necessitates the most 
careful consideration about its choice. If your means are limited when you begin 
housekeeping, it is much better to furnish only a couple of rooms with really good 
pieces, than to fill the whole house with vulgar and ill-made rubbish. 

And it is well to warn the reader in very plain terms that ninety-five per cent, 
of the ordinary furniture maker's stock is either poor in taste or vile in 
construction — except when it happens to be both combined. Here and there, in 
some of the leading houses, it is possible to come across an admirable repro- 
duction of an old piece, or even a novel design of artistic merit. The cheaper 
shops, however, are stored with articles no better in form and no more intelligible 
in motive, than the worst t)])es of the early Victorian era. Only a few of the 
high-class firms, having their own designers, turn out specially designed furniture 
worthy of admiration. So, at the very tlireshold of the business of housekeeping, 
the young couple are surrounded with the pitfalls prepared for them by the 
wholesale manufacturer and his agent the dealer, and often before they know 
what they are about are lured into purchases of spiritless, mechanically conceived, 
ill-formed and over-ornamented chairs and tables and cabinets, which will mock 
them and rebuke them for the rest of their lives. 



CARE IN SELECTION NECESSARY. 

'T^HEREl'T^RE, apart altogether from its form, and the kind of wood used in 
its manufacture, furniture requires great care in its selection. This is par- 
ticularly the case with some of the very cheap kinds, where the purchaser runs 
the risk of getting unseasoned wood, bad joinery, or a veneer that peels. To get 
properly seasoned wood is most ini])ortant, unless )ou want your furniture to 
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shrink and crack as soon as it is subjected to tlie temperature of a room with a 
regular fire in it. It is desirable to examine drawers thoroughly to see it the)' run 
smoothly without sticking, and if the bottoms are well made, with no split wood in 
them. Hinges and fastenings should also be looked to. Little matters like these 
may seem trivial, but if neglected will cause a good deal of subsequent irritation. 
If the furniture be carved at all, see to it that the carving is well done, and no 
mere clumsily fashioned attempt of an inexpert workman. Better have no carving 
at all — an absolutely plain surface — than poor, inartistic carving. Simplicit)' can 
never offend ; the pretentious can scarcel)' ever fail to do so. It is the same with 
inla)'s ; a bad inlay is worse than the ])lain polish of the constructive wood. 
'I'o sum up, whatever furniture )'0u bu}' let it be good. Quality will pa)' far 
better in the long run than the showiest substitute. 



CONSTRUCTIVE WOODS USED IN FURNITURE. 

A ^rOOD plavs such a great part in furniture that it seems fitting to give a brief 
description of the various kinds used in its manufacture. They ma)- be 
classified as constructive woods, woods used in the form of veneers, and woods 
used for inlays. The principal constructive woods are oak, walnut, mahogan)-, and 
teak. Oak is chiefly used in the solid form, only certain "sports" (obtained by 
artificially pollarding the branches to produce figured knots) being serviceable as 
veneers. It is not susceptible to delicate carving, and when carved has to be 
treated in a broad and masterly kind of wa)'. Wahiiif is used either solid or in 
the form of veneer ; many of the qualities being very light and soft, with a wide 
range up to a .splendid figured variety. It takes a high finish and is one of the 
best woods for decorative carving. Malwgaiiy is a very good wood either for con- 
struction or used decoratively. It has a great variety in quality, some being as 
light as pine and some marked with a fine, picturesque grain. It is unfortunately 
impossible to procure the old Spanish mahogany timber, with its superb figuring, 
for modern cabinet work ; but no opportunity should be lost of picking up fine 
old pieces made of this variety in the solid. They will be priceless some da)-, 
irrespective of form altogether. The drawback to mahogany is that it is not ver)- 
sympathetic to carving. Teak is never used in the form of a veneer. It is 
essentially a constructive wood, and being rather heavy and not very decorative, 
is not altogether suitable for furniture. Its principal uses are for panelling, solid 
supports, and oriental carved work. The vast forests of this wood which 
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formerly existed are being surely exhausted, and it is getting dearer and dearer 
every year. Of the lighter woods Pine comes first. Some qualities are very 
useful for construction, but they are so poor in decorative effect that they 
can hardly be employed for anything but concealed work. On the other hand, 
some of the foreign pines are richly figured, and in closeness of texture rival the 
principal decorative woods ; but they are not marketable commodities, nearly all 
of them having some defect for constructive purposes — such as warping, shrinking, 
splitting, &c. The two pines used to any extent are pitch pine and Oregon pine. 
Picked samples of these are useful for panelling and interior work. Cedar, which 
is a protective wood against insects, is valuable for the linings of parts of furniture 
and for panelling. Sycamore is generally used in the form of veneers, but some- 
times solid also ; it is of a delicate colour with a pretty grain. Elm, Birch, and 
Beech are sometimes made into furniture ; elm and beech being chiefly used for 
chair arms. Lime, though small in size, is eminently fitted for delicate carving 
and veneers, and for mixing in inlays ; Bearwood which is darker and pinker in 
colour has a similar value ; Olivewood, too, is occasionally employed in the form 
of veneer. Roseivood claims special mention. It has been used a good deal 
:onstructively and also decoratively as a veneer, but like many other woods has 
had a fashion. It is costly and difficult to work, heavy and unsuitable for 
carving ; so that its range of application is comparatively limited. All the same 
it has been undeservedly neglected of late years. 



VENEERS AND INLAYS. 

T T is hardly necessary to say anything about Saiinwood, so well known is its 
beauty of lustre and texture. It is principally used in veneering, this 
limitation being partly due to its great cost, and partly to the tendency of the wood 
to .splinter when used solid. Everyone is familiar with it in occasional tables, 
escretoircs, drawing room chairs, and in inlays on larger pieces of furniture. 
Ebony is much in the same class as Satinwood for quality, except that it is not 
richly figured. It is rarely used solid, although at one time, especially in 
France, it played a most important part in that capacity. Maple is another 
decorative wood which has been neglected. It can be used in the form of 
veneer or solid. Some of the figured varieties are pretty, and its pale, delicate 
colour renders it particularly suitable for bedroom furniture. The Ash has 
been a useful tree. The grain is rather coarse, and the figure too obvious 
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for delicate articles of furniture, but some lovely, fantastic, and bizarre 
effects are to be found in the range of the foreign Ashes, notably in the 
Hungarian. 

The range of woods for inlays is almost unlimited. The principal sorts are 
Tulipwood, Snakewood, Thuyawood, Kingwood, Box, Holly, and Amboyna. 
Many attempts have been made lately to utilise the woods of our colonies, but 
the technical and trade difficulties in the way of their extended use are very 
great. One word about stained wood. The chief woods which by their soft 
absorbent character are suitable for staining are the American basswood sycamore 
and the lighter mahogany. Either can be stained in any colour, and takes a high 
finish. Woods are often stained with solutions of ammonia and iron to give the 
effect of tone or age, and in many cases the natural colour is in this way 
improved, and made more suitable to its situation. It is important to note that 
this question of staining is only in its infancy. Hitherto, it has been limited 
pretty much to the iron solutions, the colours of which are apt to get oxidised 
by the air and to lose their vividness. Methods are, however, now coming on the 
market, by which not only the finer woods for staining, like sycamore or bass, 
but the commoner varieties like pine, can be stained right through, and of the 
most beautiful shades of colour. This is a development from which great things 
may be expected, and it should have a particularly successful application in 
connection with the cheaper forms of panelling. 

After dealing so fully with the different kinds of wood, I need not say that 
the character of a room is often connected with the wood used in its furniture. 
Every variety, in its proper place and under suitable conditions, has something 
to recommend it, but only the artistic instinct can determine, without actual 
experiment, what is exactly the best choice for a given set of circumstances. The 
selection of a wood, like the selection of a style, must be left to the individual 
taste. 



THE PURPOSE OF THE FURNITURE. 

T N choosing furniture its utility is the first point to be considered. Absurd 
though it may seem, a good many people — even a good many furniture 
manufacturers — need reminding that the primary object of a chair is to be used 
as a seat. There are scores of varieties of chairs which might be fittingly classed 
as instruments of torture. A chair, whatever room it may be in, should be 
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comfortable ; it should be shaped with a view to its special purpose, and its 
decorative quality should never be suffered to interfere with the ease of its 
occupant. How many of the modern occasional chairs scattered about in a 
drawing room fulfil these conditions ? Only to lean back in some of them is 
to risk an injury to one's vertebral column ; as for others, to sit in them is to 
ensure cramp in the legs. They are "pretty," of course, nicely upholstered, and 
inlaid with choice wood, but for answering the first requirement of a drawing 
room chair — restfulnes.s — they are useless ; nay more, they are an insult to one's 
anatomy. Dining room chairs, again, are too frequently designed without regard 
to the angle at which the body should be inclined during a meal, and also m 
disregard of the fact that projecting carved work digging into one's back is not 
conducive to tranquillity or pleasure. 

The two articles in a house which are of supreme importance are the chair 
and the bedstead. The one is our resting place by day. the other our resting 
place by night. The shape of a sideboard, or a bookcase, or a wardrobe does 
not so much matter ; there we may be entitled to put art even before utility. But 
in our seats and beds comfort is paramount. As much art, as much beauty 

of line and colour as you please, but suitability to the specific purpose must 

come first and foremost. 

And here the old English models stand us in 

good stead, especially in the case of chairs. The 

splat-backed chair of the Queen Anne period is 

really one of the most comfortable seats that can 

be found ; it has plenty of accommodation and 

the back is set at a suitable angle. I am not 

greatly enamoured of the French fauteuil when 

I want to spend a peaceful hour in the drawing 

room ; there is far more rest to be got out of an 

old-fashioned high backed chair, or even one 

of the interesting rush seated arm chairs after 

an Elizabethan model, but with a well raked 

back. The small drawing room chair of the 

(jrdinary furniture maker's catalogue is, \-ery often, 

too trivial a thing for the ser\-ice of a tired 

man, or for a man at all if he be o\er ten 

stone in weight, and the onl)' justification 1 

can find for it is that it tends to shorten tlie 
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essentially feminine function of an afternoon call. If a drawing room be 
treated simply as a show place, or a stately, cold apartment for ceremonial 
purposes, then tlie fragile looking, decorative chairs are all very well, but it 
it be really looked upon as a "withdrawing" room for the use of the family, 
male as well as female, after dinner, then I protest with heart and voice 
against the slender and comfortless examples sanctioned by modern usage. 

The ordinary cane-bottomed bedroom chair which forms part of the bedroom 
suite is equally to be condemned. It is rarely well designed; it has no pretensions 
to comfort ; it would puzzle most people to find out that it serves any useful 
purpose at all. You place your folded clothes on it when )tju go to bed, but 
you seldom sit in it. Personall)', I think that every chair in a bedroom should 
be an arm-chair : it should not necessarily be stuffed and upholstered : but, 
in any case, what I am trying to establish is that the chair is the principal piece 
of furniture not only in the house, but in every room of the house ; and if you 
want to live a restful, comfortable life, you must look well to the shape of 
your chairs. It is no imaginary, "crumpled rose-leaf" irritation which so mauN' 
people experience when they have to do penance in a chair which pitilessly 
ignores the form of the body. 

The fashion of the occasional table in a drawing room or boudoir is a 

commendable one. These prettv bits 
give variety and charm, besides 
being useful in different ways. But 
do, pray, see that they are well planted 
on their legs, and are not flimsy, 
top-heavy pieces of construction which 
the flick of a parlour-maid's frock 
will overturn. With regard to the 
other pieces of wooden furniture — 
couches, settees, cabinets, sideboards, 
large tables, bookcases, bureaux, dress- 
ing tables, washing stands, chests ot 
drawers, ivc. — the choiceof them should 
be always governed by one principle — 
soundness of construction combined 
with correctness of style and beautv 
of form and colour. 

FIG. 52. A COMrOlMABLE BEDROOM CIIAIK. 
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THE BEDSTEAD. 
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OAK WITH CARVED PANEL. 



HE bedstead, as I 
have said, is an ex- 
ceedingly important piece 
of furniture, though it 
must be admitted that 
its importance does not 
depend very much upon 
the visible part of its 
form. A ten-and-sixpenny 
japanned iron bedstead, 
with a good spring 
mattress, may invite "tired 
Nature's sweet restorer " 
quite as .satisfactorily as 

the most beautifully carved tester. No article of domestic furniture has 

undergone such a revolution as the bedstead. For several centuries the 

canopied bed, with its four tall posts and heavily corniced canopy, and close- 
drawn bed hangings, held its own m defiance of every rule of hygiene and 

common-sense. In the Elizabethan times, and down to the early part of the 

1 8th Century, oak was the 

wood chiefly employed in 

the bedstead, and the 

construction was invariably 

massive as befitted such a 

wood, and more or less 

overladen with harsh and un- 

.sympathetic carving. The 

thick, heavy bulbous posts 

were ornamented with foliated 

work, coarse in detail, and 

redundant in expression. 

When mahogany came into 

general use in England, it 

rapidly superseded oak, but 

the four-poster held its own 
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FIG. 51. INLAID j^lAMOGANV WITH MARQUETRY TANEL. 



with truly liritish stubborn- 
ness for more than a century 
afterwards. It reigned, indeed, 
in ponderous ughness until well 
into the 19th Century, and 
many people, as recently as a 
couple of generations back, 
slept enclosed with heavy 
curtains the only effective use 
of which was to exclude the 
air. It is amazing how fondly 
our ancestors clung to the 
foolish, unhealthy custom of 
enveloping themselves in this 
way, and still more amazing 
how they managed to thrive 

under such conditions. What with their curtains, and shuttered windows, and 

woollen nightcaps, they must have had a stuffy time of it — especially in the dog 

days. The four-poster, however, was not universally used. Even as early as the 

17th Century bedsteads without canopies were made, like that of Charles I. 

preserved at Goodrich Court, Herefordshire, and towards the end of the i8th 

Century a sort of half-tester was in vogue, like the highly decorative bed of Marie 

Antoinette, and Sheraton's 

interesting design for " an 

Elliptic Bed for a Young 

Lady." Towards the middle 

of the loth Century wood 

largely gave place to metal, 

and although what is known 

as the Persian shape, 

involving drapery at the head, 

has still a certain measure of 

popularit)', a large proportion 

of iron and brass bedsteads 

are constructed to dispense 

with bed-curtains altogether. 

On sanitary grounds the 




INLAID SATINWOOD WriH TAINTED FRIEZE AND 
PANEL. 
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metal article is unrivalled. Woodwork, owing to its porous nature, is liable, 
unless specially treated, to absorb dirt and disease germs ; whereas iron and brass 
can be kept absolutely free from these noxious influences. Unfortunately the 
brass bedstead Avith few exceptions is the very antithesis of artistic. The 
designers employed by the manufacturers appear to be quite unable to attain 
either graceful form or refined ornament ; their nearest approach to either being 
in the plain vertical footrails. As for style they are ignorant of it, and for this 
reason alone the brass bedstead nearly always .spoils any room where an attempt 
is made to carry out a style consistently. 

Latterly, wood for the bedstead has once more come to the front, especially 
in connection with the " new English " treatment of furniture. The examples 
are rather severe, not to say archaic in form, and depend entirely on a very 
simple headboard and footboard for their decorative effect. The stained green 
ash bedroom suites that were in every furniture dealer's windows a few seasons 
ago, do not appear to have been very heartily welcomed by the public. It is 
impossible to say of this artificial work that it is beautiful ; nor does its quaintness 
compensate for the relative harshness of the colouring. It is, however, probable 
that the new processes of wood-staining referred to in a previous paragraph will 
bring about a great improvement in the colouring of wooden bedsteads, and 
instead of the somewhat crude results which have been in evidence, we shall 
have the combined brilliancy and softness heretofore associated only with woods 
of fine grains highly polished. The modern designs for wooden bedsteads have 
at any rate the great merit, as compared with their brass rivals, of being 
sometimes artistic ; and anyone who wants to avoid incongruity of treatment in 
a bedroom must almost perforce go in for wood, — plain, stained, or 
enamelled. 



PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF THESE NOTES. 

' I ^HE review of decorative materials, including furniture, naturally leads up to 
their practical application in given condition.s, — in other words, to the 
effective treatment of each principal room. 'I'he varieties of such treatment are, 
of course, endless. Our rooms are like our faces- -no two are alike. Even when 
there is a general agreement in the leading features, the individuality of the 
occupier comes in. But the leading features themselves are capable of so man)' 
permutations. It is not possible, therefore, to do more than indicate faintly some 
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•of the most suitable modes of treatment, illustrating a few of them with 
representations of modern rooms. Each one of these, without any sacrifice of 
its distinctive style, might be submitted to an artistic "ringing of the changes" 
in regard to colour, to furniture, to wall decorations, e\:c. My notes, consequently, 
must not be regarded as anything more than suggestive finger-posts, so to speak, 
pointing the road that should be taken, rather than as guides to describe e^•ery 
particular of the route. 

THE HALL IN THE PAST. 

T^HE first room in order of position, if no longer in order of importance, is the 
Hall. Let us consider for a moment what it used to be. In feudal times 
the hall, or "houseplace" as it was called, was the principal room. It was there 
that the master and his guests and servants had their meals, sitting down at the 
same time and partaking of the same fare. In the (Ircat Hall at Penshurst Place, 
once the home of Sir Philip Sidney, can still be seen the dais where, in olden 
times, was placed the principal table for the members of the family and their 
guests, and the octagonal hearth in the middle of the floor from which the smoke 
of the great wood fire rose to escape through an opening in the roof. This was 
the fashion of the middle ages. At a later date the chimney-piece was substituted 
for the hearth in the middle of the room, the walls were hung with storied 
tapestries, the ceiling was decorated with rich flamboyant panels in high relief, 
and the floor was sometimes laid with alternate squares of black and white 
niarljle arranged diagonally like a vast ches.s-board. Stamped leather and oak 
panelling for the walls afterwards replaced tapestry hangings, and the polished 
oak floor was substituted for the chequered marble. The chief features of the 
Tudor Hall were the ribbed or open-timbered roof, the great carved chimney- 
piece with its decorative hood, and the strong, sober, stedfast oak panelling. 
Fine examples of old English Halls exist at Aston in M'arwickshire, at Knole 
in Kent, and at Hatfield House. 

As the feudal system disappeared, the (Ireat Hall fell into partial disuse. 
For various reasons the smaller parloir was preferred for the intimate meetings 
of the family and their friends. The master no longer sat at the same table with 
his retainers and dependants. As a consequence of this change the size and 
character of the furniture underwent alteration ; chairs came into use instead of 
benches ; and the sideboard — not, however, the elaborate combination of buffet 
and cupboard which we know now — was introduced. 
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The Hall, under these new conditions, came in time to be constructed on a 
less imposing scale, and to fulfd a position more like that occupied by the 
modern hall on its largest scale. Various social changes contributed to the 
gradual decline of this once stately apartment. There is no need to trace 
in detail its fall from the higher to the lower estate. ^\^e have to take the 
existing interpretation of it ; reduced in space, attenuated in purpose, insignificant 
for the larger social wants ; and frankly to accept the same, with such poor 
protests as may be uttered against the degradation to which it has been subjected 
by the speculative builder. 



THE MODERN HALL. 

T do not propose to include in my suggestions such sumptuous schemes as that 
of the late Sir Frederick I^eighton, in which the artist permitted his genius to 
revel amidst a splendour of Oriental decoration which has rarely been surpassed 
outside the walls of a ]xilace. A treatment like this is too supramundane for 
our consideration, too much like the distant star whicli the moth desires in ^'ain. 
It is altogether unique — the gorgeous fancy-work of a great artist with unlimited 
means to gratify his lordly desires : and I might just 
as well lecture on Space of the Fourth Dimension 
to the third standard pupils in a Board school as 
suggest such a scheme as a vaguely possible one 
from the ordinary British householder's point of 
view. But I should like to urge the agreeable 
possibilities of structural improvement in the average 
hall. What is more forbidding, when you call at a 
friend's house, than to be ushered into an unfur- 
nished passage — the walls covered with a varnished 
paper, the boards with a piece of cold floorcloth, 
and for furniture one light oak chair? Yet this 
severe disregard of decorative possibilities is not so 
uncommon as might be sujjposed. Many good 
middle-class houses are spoilt at the very beginning, 
by this contempt for comfort in the hall. And yet 
comfort is so easily acquired. These same houses, 
with a little exj)enditurc, might be made attractive 
from the very threshold. So much can l;)e done, ' 'l'kntVkv'i'ta'i.'i'an'VilvIk.''' 
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■even in a small house, by enclosing the staircase beyond a certain height, thus 
giving to the hall all the added luxury of a more room-like appearance, that it is 
wonderful architects are so fond of the old common, forbidding way. An open 
staircase, visible from the hall right up to the landing, lacks the cosiness and the 
■opportunity for picturesque effect which are afforded by an arched headway 




FIG. 58. HALL TKKATMENT FOR A VILLA. 



revealing only the lower stairs. In some cases this improvement can be carried 
out in an old house by the simple expedient of boarding over part of the space 
from the landing to the floor ; and if the light be not unduly interfered with, a 
fairly satisfactory result may be obtained. A balcony, which is a very pretty 
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adjunct to a hall, must, I fear, 
be considered as essentially 
a part of the original con- 
struction, for unless the 
height of tlie first floor be 
considerable, and the stair- 
case have a half - landing 
suitable for such a recess, a 
hall of two storeys' height is 
the only alternative for a 
balcony treatment. I only 
introduce these ideas for the 
purpose of showing that there 
is much more in the hall 
than is dreamt of in the average tenant's philosophy. Even when the structure 
is commonplace and uninteresting, a good firm of decorators, with skilled designers 
at their disposal, can generally manage to make such slight structural alterations 
as will translate the hall into an interesting and delightful apartment. 




COPY Ol- A FREXl, Fl i6tH CKNTL'RV TAKLE ; 
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THE PURPOSE OF THE HALL. 



T N the rented house of London and other big cities, where ground rents are 
heavy and the building area is cut down to the smallest possible dimensions, 
the hall rarely assumes the dignity to which it is entitled. I ha\'e already 
alluded to the passage-hall furnished with an oak chair, or — if a more ambitious 
scheme be favoured — with a narrow table, a couple of the said chairs, 
and a hat and umbrella stand to match. The conditions, I grant, do not 
allow of any boldness or completeness of treatment, or any elaborate ornamental 
display. With such severe structural limitations it is, of course, impossible 
to do very much. They are fatal to the spaciousness and comfort which ought to 
characterize a hall. In country houses, and in the t)ettcr class of town houses, 
the hall certainly attains to more importance ; but except in a comparatively few 
cases its real value and purpose do not appear to be fully understood. Of all 
apartments in the house it is the one which is capable of effecting most in the 
way of first impressions. Directly you set foot inside it, you can judge to some 
extent of the character of the whole place. If it be warm, cheerful, and decorative, 
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you are apt to infer therefrom the nature of the welcome you may expect, and the 
hospitaHty of the entertainment that awaits you. But while the hall should 
be decorative, its position half-way between the outside and the living rooms 
demands that the decoration should be both sane and durable. 'J'he old English 
hall served for a conversation room as well as a refectory ; its modern substitute 
is not used as a lounge anything like so much as it might be. No conception of 
the hall can be adequate which does not regard it as a habitable room. 1 )irectly 
you have crossed its threshold, and closed the outer door, you have left the cold, 
and the rain, and the wind of winter, or the broiling summer's heat, behind you, and 
have stepped into the genial glow of a comfortable fire, or into grateful shadow and 
a cool subdued light. The change is instantaneous, expressive, eloquent; and ts 
charm can be increased by a judicious and appropriate treatment. An open 
fireplace is the first desideratum. No arrangement of hot water coils, or steam- 
pipes can produce the same sense of comfort as a good fire of logs and a large, 
commanding chimney-piece with old fashioned hearth and andirons. Nor can any 
system of artificial heating be made artistic ; the necessary mechanical conditions 
negative art imperatively. \Vhere a fireplace is structurally impossible, a stove of 
some kind can generally be contrived, although it is but a poor makeshift in 
comparison. In the winter months a fire is indispensable in the hall, since it is 
there that the people of the house rest for a few minutes when they come in cold 
and wet, before proceeding to their own apartments. The hall serves a definite 
purpose which must never be lost sight of; it graduates the transition from the 
outside to the reception rooms. To cover its floor with fine rugs from the land of 
Hafiz would be as absurd as putting an umbrella-stand in the drawing room. 
Muddy boots and dripping waterproofs demand a less costly and sensitive 
floor covering, and one that can be easily and thoroughly cleaned. A tiled or 
chequered marble floor is theoretically the best in this respect, and would 
command the general vote were it not so cold and cheerless, no matter how 
rich the surrounding colouring. To satisfy general conditions there is nothing 
more suitable than a wooden floor, spread with strongly made, warm-looking 
rugs, or a durable central carpet that can be taken up, shaken, and put down 
again daily. There are different kinds of wooden flooring, but nothing in 
such a situation equals oak laid in narrow, closely joined planks, like the deck 
of a first-class pleasure j'acht. If kept well waxed and polished, this is not 
only a beautiful surface in itself, but it satisfies the exacting requirements 
of a hall, and it can be made still more decorative by the addition of a carpet 
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I have put this matter of the flooring in the 
foreground because of the necessity of facing the 
urgent question of cleanhness. A nailed down 
carpet ^-ould be a slovenly way of dealing with the 
problem. The hall floor must be swept diligently 
every dav, so that the dust and dirt of the traffic 
from the street shall not be suffered to accumulate, 
ff oak-planking be expensive, it is possible to make 
an ordinary deal flooring meet the case by having it 
planed over, and the cracks filled up, and the whole 
surface stained a dark colour and then varnished. 
This forms a good foundation for any decorative 
treatment, and although it will not improve in colour 
with age, like well waxed oak, it will be found 
fairly serviceable, and is much to be preferred to 
nailed riown carpets, or linoleum, or floorcloth. 




F IG. 60. HALL CHAIR. COl'Y OF AN 
OLD MODEL (aBOUT 1670). 



DECORATION OF THE HALL. 

"C^ VERYTHINCi in the decoration of the hall depends upon its size and 
architectural features. If the building be carried out in a certam 
style, the hall should, as a general rule, follow the same style. There is, 
however, no arbitrary law on the subject, save in such a case as that 
of a castle designed on mediaeval Gothic lines, with a groined ceiling 
to the hall, where it would be obviously incongruous to go far awa\- 
from a (jothic scheme of furnishing. But this is an extreme illustration, 
and can hardly f)e said to establish a general principle. In large mansions 
the stonework of the hall and staircase is sometimes left exposed, or hung 
with fine old pieces of la])estry ; here, of course, the architect is responsible 
for the ornamentation of the structural work. However excellent may be 
the architect's design, this sort of hall can never ha\e the warmth and 
comfort which result from the employment of wood panelling. Stonework for 
interior treatment is always and necessarily cold, no matter how effective in 
texture, and for a climate like ours is therefore unsuitable. Nothing for rich 
dignity can beat the Elizabethan st)'le, with walls ])anelled in oak, a massi\e 
chimney-piece characteristically carved, and a fine ribljed ceiling in high relief. 
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This is the supreme note of a home-like English hall. The panelling is highly 
decorative in itself, but it may be supplemented with old armour in niches, or 
pieces of tapestry, or choice old ])rints, or antlers and other trophies of the chase 
sparingly introduced so as to accentuate the value of the woodwork and not to 
hide it. 

SCHEME FOR AN INEXPENSIVE HALL. 

T ET me give an inexpensive treatment for a squarish hall in a flat, or 
^ moderately sized house, where the decorator has to adapt himself to the 
fixed structural conditions. In the colour scheme the main consideration should 
be warmth, and the colour must therefore be quiet, subdued, and neutral. 'I'he 
walls, under these conditions, might be treated in plain distemper of a rich tone ; 
a warm buff or a dull rose, or an olive green would suit. 'J'he chief decorative 
feature in this case will have to be the frieze, which must be fairly deep, of a 
bold design, with a rich arrangement of colours making an effective contrast to 
the distemper. A single picture moulding will finish this off except over the 
chimney-piece, which should have a shelf for china on the .same line as the 
moulding. A tiled chimney with antique brass interior, and an architrave 
of moulded wood will suit admirably, and cost very little money. All the 
woodwork — door, .skirting, and mantel-piece — should be painted a very dark 
colour, and the furniture should also be of dark wood, preferabh' fumed oak, 
unless old oak be obtainable. As for the style it need not be pronounced. The 
modern treatment of the Dutch Renaissance would show up well, but the stvle of 
any English period would be just as satisfactory provided it were interpreted with 
a certain simplicity of character. In a room of this description elaborate carving 
would be out of place. The frieze and a few fine, strong etchings are all the 
ornament that is required. A capital floor covering for such a hall would be 
linoleum made in imitation of matting, which combines warmth of effect with 
durability, and a nice well-wearing oriental rug or two. 

EXAMPLES OF HALL TREATMENT. 

TN the accompanying illustrations will be found several examples of different 
w-ays of decorating the Hall. Fig. 58 is an inner hall or lounge suited to 
the ordinary suburban house of modest dimensions. It is made in white panelled 
woodwork, and the frieze-shelf for china adds a warmth and richness of which 
the white stands somewhat in need. There is a neat iireplace, and a fitted corner 
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cabinet gives a touch of picturesqueness to the room. Plate XIV. is a design for 
a Georgian Hall. The structural part of this hall is coloured with the faintest 
possible tint of soft celadon green. The floor is made of squares of black and 
white marble. It is a good example of the style ; substantia), yet reserved, and 
not without a certain dignified grace of design. Plate XV. is a design for a 
panelled hall in which constructional arrangements play an important part. 




FIG. 6:. SinUT.E MALL TKEAT^TE^J'I 



Generally, the decorative features are Elizabethan, but they are treated in a 
modern spirit; and the evidences of comfort are quick and palpable to the senses. 
In Plate XVI. we have an Elizabethan Panelled Hall with recessed chimney piece. 
The recess is higher than the general floor level, and the hearth is further raised 
and severely plain. The absence of ornament throughout is con.spicuous ; never- 
theless, there is an air of cosiness and a certain suggestion of old-world charm. 
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THE DINING ROOM. 




T T has been said that the best decoration of a dining 
room is a well cooked dinner. Assuredly no 
decoration, however costly and artistic, will atone for the 
crime of inviting any one to a badly cooked dinner. 
On the Continent, where cooking is more carefully 
studied than it is in the average English home by 
that " flagellum Dei " the English cook, 
and where the dinner is a triumphant artistic 
function, the salle a manger is frequentl)' the 
plainest room in the house. Simplicity of 
surroundings is atoned for by perfection of 
cuisine. The guests sit down on hard wood 
chairs to a table made with plain deal 
boarding laid on trestles. The walls are 
in plaster, slightly tinted, and the floor is 
destitute of any kind of covering whatever. 
But the courses are numerous, and the 
dinner is a dainty and artistic triumph. 
Without advocating this extreme of primitive 
severity I may be permitted to remark that costly furniture and fine pictures 
become almost an insult to the guests when offered as an accompaniment to a 
pretentious but ill-cooked and ill-served repast. Can an Oriental porcelain salad 
bowl make amends for stale lettuce leaves or an injudicious preponderance 
of vinegar ? Is a tepid ice pudding to be excused on the ground that the 
fire-dogs are genuine Elizabethan ? I remember that some years ago a multi- 
millionaire gave a great banquet. A well-known journalist, who bore the man 
of the money bags no special goodwill, was invited to this banquet so that 
he should record in his paper the host's superb hospitality. For days previously 
paragraphs had been flying about concerning the wonderful furniture, and the 
still more wonderful objects of art with which the dining room was decorated. 
Well, the dinner took place, and in due course the journalist's budget of news 
was published. Readers of the newspaper turned with curiosity to see the 
expected account of so notable an entertainment, but the only reference they 

found to it ran thus : " On Tuesday I went to 's dinner. Everything 

was cold except the ices." 
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ITS MAIN PURPOSE. 

A dining room, 
then, is pre- 
eminentl}- a room 
to dine in ; and to 
dine is not simply 
to eat to allay 
hunger. Decora- 
tion of such a 
room is desirable, 
even neces.sary, 
but the paramount 
consideration is 
the " inner man " 
and its require- 
ments, and it must be put foremost. If the positions be reversed, and 
the carving and gilding be put forward to cover the shortcomings of 
cuisine, then the guest will be tempted in his indignation to mutter 
the venerable protest, " Give us a little more of your carving and 
a little less of vour gilding." I shall, however, suppose that all my 
readers are artists in cooker)-, that their "little dinners," however simple, 
are entirely satisfactory, and that they do not attempt to poison their 
friends with cheap 
wines — grocer's 
champagne, adulter- 
ated claret, or other 
Satanic decoctions. 
Under these circum- 
stances we can go 
ahead with our 
d e c o r a t i \- e ideas 
without anv nrrirre 
pensee ; and discuss 
freely the conditions 
which constitute the 
environment of a 
perfect dinner. 




FIG. 64. Cl-U'V OV A WILLIAM AND MARV MODl'X. 
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IMPORTANCE OF VENTILATION. 

T^HE dining room should have plent)' of light and air. 
Ventilation is a most important consideration where the 
atmosphere so soon gets laden with the heat and smell of the 
cooked meats. Before proceeding to decorate, therefore, con- 
sider well this question of ensuring a constant inflow of fresh, 
and a constant outflow of foul, air without causing the slightest 
draught. It is not such an easy matter as it may seem, 
particularly in houses constructed without any thought having 
been given to the ventilation. But it is most important. The 
best dinner in the world is ruined, and the temper 
and digestion of the guests are ruined too, if the 
dinner has to be eaten in an overheated, stuffy 
atmosphere where everyone is gasping for fresh 
air, and a desire, unexpressed but none the less 
riotou.s, exists that someone should get up and 
smash the windowpanes. As regards light, much 
of it must be artificial, since during seven or 
eight months of the year the dinner hour falls 

after sunset. On no account gas, if you can f,c. 65. Elizabethan, C"Hed fkom a 

^ ^ FIXE EX.^-Mri.E. 

possibly avoid it. Coal gas as an illuminant has 

no rivals for consuming the o.xygen in the room, and tarnishing every metallic 
surface. Electric light has neither of these special disqualifications, and it has the 
further advantage that electroliers are now designed in excellent taste to agree 
with particular schemes of decoration. I have dealt more particularly with the 
general subject of artificial lighting in another section of the book. A principle 
which applies generally of course applies to the dining room, and with additional 
force because the number of people gathered there, the hum of conversation and 
movement, and the smell of the hot foods produce a result which renders it 
specially desirable to use an illuminant that throws out as little heat as possible. 
Electricity solves the problem ; but if artistic effect is the main consideration the 
perfect dinner table should be lighted with shaded candles in branching silver, 
or old Sheffield plated, candelabra. The light is thus focussed on the central 
object, with all its dainty arrangement of decorative glass and silver, and bowls 
of flowers, and dishes of fruit. The effect is rather Rembrandtesque, and 
altogether charming. 
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THE DINING ROOM CARPET. 

T N a dining room a soft, thick carpet is indispensable — a Turkey or a A\'ilton for 
choice. The noise of servants moving about has to be deadened as much 
as possible. Nothing is so distracting and prejudicial to conversation — and a 
dinner without conversation is like carousing with empty bottles — as the clatter of 
waiters, and the sound of their feet as they hurry about the room. Considering 
how much of the carpet is covered by the extending table, the pattern of the 
central part is not a matter of any great moment. The two points which must 




FIG. 66. ATJAI'TEIJ FKOM A LAT1£ i8tH CENTURY DKESSEK. 

be regarded as cardinal are (i) thickness and (2) colour. For since the carpet 
is the foundation of your whole scheme, it must be strong and rich and 
harmonious. The special merit of a Turkey is that it "goes with" almost any 
dining room scheme; and its blues and greens and reds are never obtrusive. 
It may, however, be desirable to l)ring your carpet more into line with your 
selected treatment. In that case the treatment itself must be considered as a 
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whole. There; are several which are particularly fitted for the dining room. The 
Elizabethan or Jacobean, the Italian, the Georgian, and the New English 
Renaissance are all admirable, though a comprehensive carrying out of some of 
these is hardly to be classed as inexpensive. 

CHEERFULNESS AS NECESSARY AS STYLE. 

T^HERE is one thing about the English styles that recommends them — they 
are expressive of a certain national sentiment which finds its strongest note in 

the family circle when gathered round the table at the evening meal. No French 

style conveys this 
idea. However 
popular the PYench 
st)'les may be for 
the drawing room or 
the boudoir, they 
lack the distinctive 
characteristic which 
seems to be looked 
for in an English 
dining room. And 
in the modernized 
application of the 

FIG. 67. REPRODUCTION OF A L.\TE SHERATON IMODEL. earllef EnSillsh StN'lcS 

it is possible to introduce the valuable element of cheerfulness. We are 
a busy people, we Anglo-Saxons, up to our eyes in affairs — commerce, 
politics, literature, or law — and when we go home to dinner at night, 
cheerfulness is a matter of prime necessity. We are tired, faint, distressed 
with small worries, disturbed about questions of finance, or something has 
gone wrong, or someone has shown the grin of mockery behind the mask of 
friendship ; and we want our dinner, and agreeable society, and cheerful 
surroundings to dispel the depression which such things cause. The decoration 
of the room may of itself either encourage or discourage a cheerful spirit. There 
was nothing very cheering about the ugly wall-papers, the gloomy curtains, and 
the ponderous uncomfortable dining room furniture of two generations ago. 
Some of those dining rooms, and the bad, indigestible dinners eaten in them, 
may very likely have proved the " last straw " to the overburdened and worried 
master of the house. 
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Wt are living in a more intelligent age, and our decorators have discovered 
the value of relative brightness in a dining room. I have seen a delightful result 
in a country mansion, produced by a high panelled wainscot painted in a warm 
pinky cream colour, and surmounted with a fine flock paper with a pale ivory 
ground, representing a pattern of antique (xenoese velvet. Twenty years ago 
the man who suggested such light hues for a dining room would have been 
considered a desirable candidate for Colney Hatch. In the modern style, or 
new English Renaissance, these innovations are possible. It is, indeed, in the 
novel application of unusual methods to established styles that this new 
Renaissance finds its sphere. And it is with the furniture as with the colours. 
Comfort is to the one what cheerfulness is to the other. Your chairs must be 




FIG. 68. Ft;o:\i an old flemish model showing the coxtemporarv methiid of E.XTEN'SIOX. 



comfortable. They are for the special purpose of sitting up to the table in 
when you are eating thereat. You do not want to be elevated too much so that 
your feet are hanging in the air ; or to have to lean forward too much in order 
to use your knife and fork ; or to be made uncomfortable with projecting carved 
■work when you lean back. There are very graceful Chippendale chairs 
which violate the last condition mercilessly. There is not much to be 
said about the dining table, except that it should be in keeping with the 
style. The extending table, invented early in the 19th Century by the famous 
old firm of Cillow, which to a large extent superseded the method of 
extension in use from the time of the Stuarts (ilhistrated above), does 
not give scope for an)' decoration except in the legs. It is to the sideboard, 
next to the chimney-piece, that )0U must look to find your piece de raistamc. 
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And this opens up a wide range of choice, no matter what he the st)'le chosen. 
This article has quite outgrown its original purpose, and is now a comljination 
of the buffet and the cupboard ; and this more comprehensive development has 
justified bolder lines of construction, and consequently a freer use of ornament. 
Hut, even so, it is only a large room that can stand an elaborately carved piece. 
(;iven the conditions of space, an imposing effect can be ]jroduced with 
carved walnut or oak ; but in rooms of moderate size (supposing all else to l)e 
en suite) the quiet refinement of the Sheraton or Adams sideboard constructed ot 
inlaid mahogany, rich and lustrous in grain, or the fjuainter severity of the 
(flasgow school's treatment, is much more suitable, and therefore much more 
pleasing than a lot of carved ornament. 



DINING ROOM FOR A SMALL HOUSE. 

T will just indicate here a dining room suitable for a house of small or 
moderate size. One of the chief features is a novel fireplace, wherein copper 
panels play a prominent part. A geometrically ribbed ceiling is another. The walls 
— up to a perfectly plain frieze — are of stencilled arras with gold for its ground- 
work, upon which transparent lacquers in harmonious 
blues and greens supply the floral forms of its pattern. An 
exceedingly simple chimncy-piece has two shelves, one 
above the other, for china, the upper one being, at the 
middle and sides, supported by sets of three delicately 
turned vertical rails. The chairs are <|uaint and simple, 
but not unduly severe ; the sideboard and buflet excel- 
lently in accord. The dining table is ingeniously wrought 
after the old Flemish example alread)' 
referred t{j, so that it ma_\- be extended to 
double its normal length b_\- simplv pulling 
out flaps at either end. A Turkev carjjet 
forms a rich and satisfactor\- groundwork 
for the whole scheme. Tlie almost entire 
absence of ornament gives to the room 
a touch of austerity, luit it is an austerit)- 
that never wearies the eve, never fatigues 
and frets like some of the more ornate 
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iioDEE.. schemes of decoration. 
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OTHER SCHEMES FOR DINING ROOMS. 

TT is impossible, of course, to give more than a few illustrations of each kind 
of room); and it is equally impossible to represent all the styles in which a 
Dining Room may be decorated. The half dozen or so that follow may, 
however, serve to indicate the more popular lines of treatment. 
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I shall not pretend to do more than faintly indicate, by means of letterpress, 
the idea which is so much better conveyed in the pictures. Plates XVIII. and 
XIX. represent, more or less, treatments of dining rooms in the Jacobean style, 
with modifications suggested by the special conditions of the design. A very fine 
effect is produced in Plate XVIII. by the spacious recessed chimney-piece, whicli, 
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like the ceiling, is of plain plaster, ribbed with beams of oak. The deep tapestry 
frieze is a somewhat bold, but highly impressive, deviation from the exact style. 
Plate XIX. is practically taken from the same period ; the oak panelling is sur- 
mounted, however, with a half-timbered frieze filled in with white plaster- — a very 
marked and characteristic treatment. In Plate XX., the ceiling may either be 
of modelled fibrous plaster or in one of its numerous imitations. Here, the carpet 
of a deep crimson is surrounded with oak parquetry laid in herring-bone pattern, 
and the curtains, of a rich, soft material, have a note of the same superb shade. 
In Plates XXI. and XXIII., the style is still Jacobean but modernised. The colour 
scheme of Plate XXI. is green, which finds its chief expression in the carpet, and 
is repeated in the ground of the frieze. In combination with the colour of the 
fumigated oak of the panelling and furniture, and the old brown of the cowhide 
with which the chairs are covered, a pleasant and subdued harmon\' is effected. 
A pretty wrought-iron electrolier with quaint lantern shades, and the extremel)' 
plain chimney-piece, with its half-timbered projecting hood, are noticeable features. 
The table is made to extend in the old-fashioned way of the early part of the 17th 
century as illustrated in Fig. 68. Plate XXIII. , represents a room panelled in the 
manner of the early Jacobean period. It is furnished in oak inlaid with bandings 
of ebony and holly. There is a fine dignity about this room, with its severit)' of 
ornament and the quiet unobtrusive solidity of the general treatment. In 
Plate XXII. , we have a corner of an early Georgian dining room, the walls of which 
are panelled in wood painted white, with tapestry fillings. The door is of 
richly figured Spanish mahogany. All the mouldings and decorative details have 
the broad character of the style which, if somewhat opulent, is suitable for country 
mansions. Speaking generally, the colour scheme of a dining room should not 
be such as to produce a sense of heat. You want to be cool during dinner, and 
glaring reds and pronounced yellows are certain to produce quite the opposite 
condition. There are some dining room wall papers that make you perspire to 
look at them. In the above examples the horror of violent crimsons finds no 
place. For the most part the "note" is indicated rather by the brown of the 
furniture than by the colour of the carpet, whatever it may be, and nothing can 
rival the effect of oak panelling, even when its hue is the result of a chemical 
process which counterfeits the effects of age. You may combine it with one 
of the tertiary gieens, or you may light it up with a Turkey carpet, and the 
result will be always satisfactory. 
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Plate XXIV. represents the Jacobean Dining Room exhibited by Waring 
and Gillow at the Paris Exhibition ; of course it is in oak, but inlaid with white 
wood and ebony. Its special charm is that it combines modern comfort and 
convenience with the antique character of a well-to-do yeoman's house of the 
early part of the 17th century. The simple but dignified panelling of the walls, 
the interesting recessed chimney-piece with its quaint overmantel, cupboards and 
arches, the handsome fitted buffet or sideboard, the ribbed plaster ceiling, the 
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bulbous-legged tal)le, and the chairs upholstered in green velvet, arc all more or 
less old-world in tlieir features, but are suitable, nevertheless, for every modern 
requirement. A room like tliis, it must be confessed, is out of question in a 
rented house, unless the latter Ije held on a long lease ; but reasonable fixity of 
tenure being ensured, the expenditure it invoh'ed would fully re])a)- an)'One who 
gratified his tastes by ado])ting so delightful an example of what is best in both 
the old fashions and the new. 
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WOMAN'S REALM— THE DRAWING ROOM. 




FIG. 72. GILT LOUIS XV. SErTKK, COVF.KKi:i IN FINF. TAl'F.STin'. 



"T^RAWINd rooms arc of all kinds and sizes, varying from the 
"^^^ stately salon to the small " best-room " of the cottage onice: 
but one feature and one purpose are common to all of them. The 
drawing, or " withdraw "-ing room, is essentially and pre-eminently the 
ladies' room ; as sacred to their influence and rule as the smoking room 
is to the regnancy of the men. It is there that the ladies of the house 
"receive"; there that they preside and enthrone themselves. The whole 
atmosphere of the apartment is charged with the gracious rehnement of woman's 
subtle spell. It is thither that you adjourn from the dinner-tal)lc to listen to 
music, or to play cards, or to indulge in the lighter intellectual causeries to which 
all can contribute their share. The inferior sex have cast off, for the time, the 
habiliments of their daily calling, and donned the dress jackets and the varnished 
boots of the ■m^-r^'ZwXw'vt deiiii-toilette. The grace and elegance of the surroundings, 
no less than the fact that it is the ladies' audience chamber, would exact this 
concession even were it not convenient and comfortable in itself Vou are in a 
room which expresses a (juality siii ^i^iiierii — a cpiality of rest, sociability, and 
comfort in an artistic framework. 
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■ INLAID COMMODE, I.OL'IS X\'I. ^'r\"Lli. 



Such a room may 
be handsome or it 
may be merely pretty, 
according to its place 
in the scale of draw- 
ing rooms; but in no 
case can it afford to 
be "showy." There 
was a tendency a few 
years ago, greatl)- 
encouraged by lady- 
writers on decorative 
art, to overload draw- 
ing rooms with ornamental knicknacks, fragile and unstable occasional tables, 

gail)' upholstered chairs ot the flimsiest construction, and a confused crowd of 

odds and ends fatal alike to harmony and proportion. Grace was sacrificed to 

display ; beauty was ignored in favour of mere elegance. There are few things 

more terrible than a "showy" drawing room. It is well meant, no doubt,' but 

it over-shoots the mark and is a prolific cause of 

inartistic mischief In a vast apartment, with loft)- 

walls and noteworthy constructional features, liberality 

in the use of highly decorative details errs on virtue's 

side ; it is the medium-sized drawing room, and the 

insignificant drawing room, that are 

ruined by the injudicious endeavour of 

their owners to beautify them be)-ond 

their powers of endurance. \\'hen you 

see a tiny little woman "dressed to 

death," with an enormous picture-hat 

with feathers and a shopful of 

trimmings, and a rouged face, ) ou 

instinctively appreciate the absurdit)- 

of her indiscretion. It is just the 

same with the showy, small drawing 

room ; it is vulgar, crowded, jjainful to 

the artistic eye and to the nerves of the 

sensitive. 
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Comfort controlled by restraint, brightness that never sinks into gaudiness, 
grace of form, harmony of hue, and, if it be cared for, a certain piquancy of 
individual fancy — all these you should aim at if )0u would have your drawing 
room worthy of its uses. And do not forget the comfort. In choosing your 
furniture, try to recollect that there are chairs and chairs, and that a drawing 
room chair should be one in which you can lounge without fanc)'ing that your 
back is breaking, or being tortured with projections that prod )'ou whichever wa)' 
you sit. The modern drawing room chair sold in suites has much to answer for. 




FIG. y-^. COI'Y OF A I.OUIS X\'I. .SEITEK 1 X AUBUSSOX lAPESTKV. 

I verily believe that if burglars were condemned to sit for several hours a da_\' on 
one of these undersized and comfortless seats, the punishment would prove as 
great a deterrent as the " cat." 



THE CHOICE OF THE STYLE. 

IDEFORE you do anything you will decide what style your drawing room is 

best suited for. Its size, shape, position, and structural features all have to be 

taken into account. When you have resoh'ed on the general treatment you will 
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next determine the colour note. But visualise the whole thing before you begin. 
Having done this start on the broad hnes, and leave the filling in of details until 
the scheme is fairly outlined in its actuality. Your chimney-piece will, of course, 
depend upon your selection of style, and its magnitude and cost will depend 
upon the character of the room. Perhaps you will be driven to retain an 
existing chimney-piece, in which case see to it that your proposed treatment 
supports it as much as possible — at all events does not fly in the face of it. 



Il£u:^.^te3!^^ 



KK;. 76. CHINA CAJilNKT IN SATINWOOU INLAID WITH KINGWOOD. 

The French and English styles of the iSth Century, or the existing New 
Renaissance are easil)' pleased so far as the chimne)'-piece is concerned, 
because the designs are often interchangeable without any great strain on 
consistenc)'. 

The floor is a more serious matter here than elsewhere. It is rarely 
desirable to carpet a drawing room all over ; indeed, a greater gaiety ol eftect is 
produced by either a bordered central carpet, or a number of oriental rugs spread 
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about. Either plan requires an extra fine floor surface, and to few of tire 
ordinary carpenter's floors is such a description applicable. One way of treating 
a deal floor is to overlay it with thin oak planks, very nicely joined ; another is to 
cover it, entirely or at the margin only, with parquetry, which can be bought 
from i/o a square foot upwards. In either case you get a clean, polished 
ornamental floor which serves as an admirable ground for your carpet decoration. 
The plain oak floor, waxed and polished, is the ideal treatment for a drawing 
room, and when spread with antique Persian rug.s, or even with good modern 
ones, is a superb foundation for a drawing room in any st)'le. The indispensable 




FIG. yy. LOUIS x\'. commode wii-h ok:\tolu :\iul'nts. 



furniture in a drawing room consists of eas}- chairs and settees, occasional chairs, 
tea tables, a pianoforte, and one or two cabinets. These things are, so to speak, 
the bed-rock of your position. In a severely economical re'gime the list might, 
perhaps, be whittled down to ea.sy chairs alone ; but we need not consider a scheme 
so Spartan in its simplicity. It is sufficient to say that although it would be possible 
to conceive of a drawing room without a piano, and without cabinets, it is not 
possible to conceive of one without chairs, and if the chairs are not to be at once 
a mockery and a martyrdom they must be ample chairs, with arms and a 
comfortable back, and some of them with luxurious padding. 

I have already remarked in a previous section that the French styles of 
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Louis XV. and XYI. are eminently suitable for a drawing room. But do not 
attempt to mix them with anything that is incongruous or you will have jarrmg 
notes at once. Some of Chippendale's pieces, or those which go by his name, 
will harmonise very well with Louis XV. style, on which they were founded and 
the extravagances of which they often copied, but Sheraton or Adams would be 
as much out of place side by side with rococo commodes as a primitive little 








FIG. 70. CHINA CABIiNET OF THE \VILL1.\M AND IllAKV T^T'E. 



Quakeress would be in the promenade of the Empire Music Hall. A drawing 
room entirely furnished with the Old English furniture of the early part of the 
1 8th Century should be full of a delightful charm in thoroughly competent hands, 
but there should be the wainscotted walls and the high Queen Anne chimney 
shelf to do the scheme thorough justice. 
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AND IIOIV TO BEAUTIFY THE^r. 

HOW TO SECURE AN ARTISTIC ENSEMBLE. 

A more modern treatment permits of 
greater latitude without any sacrifice 

of the essential principle of unity. The 

chief thing to avoid is an undue accentua- 
tion of any part of the scheme. If, for 

instance, an elaborately carved piece, or a 

staring bit of marquetry kills everything 

else in the room, and forces attention on 

itself, there is an evident disturbance of 

the proper balance of parts. If a note of 

colour strikes the eye violently, the whole 

picture is thrown out of focus. The 

general effect should be restful, even, 

and devoid of any startling distractions 

b)' way of ornament. These results 

cannot be arrived at without thought. 

A drawing room, which needs to be so 

delicate and yet so cheerful, cannot be "huddled" into existence on principles 

of selection such as prevail at a jumble sale. It wants judgment, well-considered 

care, a reverent taste, a nice sense of colour, and a knowledge of what goes 

with what. Your bric-a-brac, your art needlework, your decorative "etcetera" 

must all be brought 
to the bar and tried 
on this question of 
their suitability. 
However precious a 
thing ma\- be in itself, 
however notable as a 
work of art, it must be 
ruthlessl}- banished if 
it spoil the picture. 
Above all, do not 
overload the room 
even with suitable 

fk;. So. corv of louis xv. coMrviouE with tanels of jatanksk laci.iuek. tnmgS. in a small 
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room one fine porcelain bowl for flowers may be a useful central point in 
the composition ; two or three of them would distribute and weaken the interest. 
And shun symmetrical arrangements. 'J"he rule of pairing off living creatures, 
sanctioned under special circumstances by Noah, is often applied to inanimate 
objects until the very regularity of the arrangement breeds the instinct of artistic 
revolt. The least approach to formality in a drawing room is fatal to that 
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"at home" freedom which alone can make it a pleasant room in which to spend 
an evening. 



A SPECIAL DRAWING ROOM TREATMENT. 

TN London the |_-shaped drawing room is common, and often has to be dealt 

with decoratively. 'I'his is by no means an eas)- matter, the conditions 

being anything but encouraging. 1 will just indicate one method of treatment 
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THE KNOLF", 



1.I-; sE'l'Tlii;. 



arched beams resting on carved pil- 
lars, wliich in turn rest on a sort of 
open^York balustrading, which re- 
turns at right angles at the sides of 
the steps. The minor room is 
panelled in a rectangular pattern, 
and has an open joist ceiling; the 
other has a ribbed ceiling in low re- 
lief, and is only panelledj to about 
five feet from the floor ; the upper 
part of the wall from the small 
frieze being hung with loose 
brocade. Over the shelf of the 
old Elizabethan chimney-piece, 
which has a projecting raised semi- 
circular hearth, vertical splats of 
carved oak run to the frieze, and 
the intervening spaces are filled 
up with plain plaster, distempered. 
An old Flemish dresser for bric- 
a-brac, and other interesting pieces 
of furniture give an air of quaint- 
ness to this delightful example of 
the new English Renaissance. 



which is V e r y 
effective (see Plate 
XXX.). In one of 
the arms of the |_, 
a second floor is con- 
structed, two or 
three feet above the 
original level, and 
this is reached from 
the other arm by 
three or four steps. 
The two arms are 
partly divided by 
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OTHER TYPES OF DRAWING ROOMS. 

/^RKIINALLY the room illustrated in Plate XXXI. was exhibited by Waring 
^^^ and Gillow at the Paris Exhibition. The ceiling indicates something of an 
Elizabethan character, but the treatment is modern and essentially comfortable. 
The white panelling is surmounted by a bold decorative frieze. The recessed 
chimney-piece with its raised hearth, bricked back and sides, and old-style 
andirons gives character to the room, which is furnished with interesting examples 
after i8th century models. A feature is made of the quaint lanterns for electric 
light. A colour scheme in soft old-rose gives just the neces.sary degree of warmth 
to the apartment, which, altogether, may be regarded as a model of quiet and 
dignified taste. The Adams Drawing Room in Plate XXVII. is panelled in white 
enamel with fillings of brocade. What woodwork there is, apart from the 
panelling, is a deep, rich mahogany. The note here is extreme refinement. 
Everything is delicate, and the Sheraton satinwood chairs and tables harmonise 
exactly with the chaste elegance of the fixed decoration. Blue should be the 
colour-note, as it shows up the satinwood almost better than any other colour. 
But the blue must be carefully chosen, graduating from the deep "royal" shade 
in the carpet to the pale, almost cerulean tone of the fillings. The (Georgian 
room shown in Plate XXVI. , is panelled in white, the furniture being of 
mahogany. The velvet pelmets and silk brocade curtains, and the Persian 
carpet and rug are all quiet in colour. Illustrations are also given of Louis XV. 
and Louis XVI. rooms, which stj'les are both admirably suited to salons and 
drawing rooms of the more ambitious type. Here rare old tapestry chair and 
settee covers, choice brocades, Aubusson carpets, and richly gilt furniture, 
play their part with a fine and graceful appropriateness. 
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AND HOW ro BEAUTIFY THEM. 

A WORD FOR THE OLD-FASHIONED PARLOUR. 

' I 'HE drawing room, without entirely changing its character, might be made a 

very much more attractive room than it often is. Its great defect, .speaking 

generally, is that it is specialised too much — reserved too particularly for 

ceremonial occasions, and not " lived in " enough. One cannot help regretting 




FIG. S5. CABINET IN THE 17TH CICNTUKV STYLE. 



the practical disappearance of the "parlour," which, even though it may have 
been forbiddingly furnished, had about it a sweet and gracious quality of 
homeliness. The old-time parlour has now blossomed out into the drawing 
room, and has cast off its homeliness ; and the transformation, however admirable 
from the aesthetic point of view, is not so admirable from the point of view of 
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comfort. But any utterance of revolt against so cherished a convention as the 
modern drawing room is the voice of one crying in the wilderness. We have to 
accept it, whether we will or not ; and the only sensible thing to do is to urge a 
recognition of a more elastic purpose. Let it be as beautiful as you please ; fill 
it with the material evidences of taste and luxury ; invest it with the charm of 
dainty and interesting bric-a-brac ; but in the name of common-sense make it a 
comfortable, " livable ' room, where the unconsidered Male Creature need not 
be condemned to experiment in the law of gravitation by sitting on a fragile, 
undersized thing, called a drawing room chair, and has not to tread gingerly lest 
he should upset some of the "heavier" furniture. 
A sweet, old-fashioned drawing room of the 
'■ parlour " kind, redolent of a certain Dutch 
quaintness, may be obtained by covering the 
walls with pale green panelling to the frieze line. 
The frieze itself should be of flowing design, 
with cherubs, birds, swags of flowers, &c., after 
the manner of (Irinling Gibbons, in modelled 
plaster or its embossed canvas substitute. For 
such a room there should be a quaint simple 
chimney-piece, the grate being lined with Dutch 
tiles, surmounted with an overmantel. A similar 
treatment should be given to the overdoor. The 
upper part of the door in such a room must be 
glazed with rich stained glass in quaint leaded 
patterns ; and the windows, instead of having the 
monotonous sheet of uninteresting plate glass, 
mu.st be of the leaded kind, with small heraldic 
shields in bright colours. For the rest, high- 
backed chairs, silver sconces, a marquetry 
" grandfather's " clock, and a judicious show of 
old china bowls. Delft ware, and, here and there, 
some choice line engravings of the old school. I 
am afraid, though, that the assertive individualism 
of the age would speedily want to "brighten up" 
all this with the modern note of triviality, in which 
case the result would be a pitiful, heart-breaking 
incoherence. 
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BRIC-A-BRAC IN THE DRAWING ROOM. 




I'IG. 87. SIL\1£K I'Kl't'lii; CASTOR, 

ENGLISH. 1563. 

(south KHKSING'ION.) 



"■ I "HE drawing room is e.ssentially the place for old 
china, if you posses.s it or cultivate the much- 
derided, but very delightful, hobljy of collecting. I 
venture to lay down two conditions : it must be reall)' 
what it professes to be, not a modern imitation with 
forged marks ; and it must have some artistic value, 
whether of form, or colour, or glaze, or painting. A 
judicious buyer can always pick up a nice little 
collection of pretty bits, such as Sevres cups and 
saucers with medallion pictures a la AVatteau, Dresden 
groups from the old Meissen pottery, examples of old 
Chelsea, the original Crown Derby, richly-coloured 
Spode or Minton tea sets, and, perhaps, a goblet or two 
of Capo di Monte. Nothing very rare or costly — onl)- 
" every-day " bits, but excellent of their kind, and 
possessing that relatively antique interest which so greatly enhances their 
prettiness. Everybody cannot afford to buy specimens of (lubbio majolica 
or Henri Deux ware, or the rare loot of Chinese palaces ; but in the humbler 
way which I have indicated a drawing room may be in\ested with a good 
deal of piquant interest. China may be arranged in cabinets, on overmantels, 
and on shelves and brackets. In an Old English drawing room, having its walls 
covered with a satiny paper of a pale pink colour, and the merest suggestion 
of pattern, a shelf running above the dado except where heavy pieces of 
furniture interrupt it, may be made a very attractive feature, set out with a 
display of good and varied bits of porcelain. But for such a wall covering as 
described, it would be necessary to have the further decoration of pictures. 
These should be either very scarce and curious old engravings, or water-colour 
drawings by well known artists, or items of historical or strong personal intere.st, 
such even as framed autograph letters of eminent people. One of the most 
interesting drawing rooms I have ever seen was in a country rectory in the Midlands, 
where the rather plain walls were decorated, inter alia, with holograph letters 
of Charles Edward the Young Pretender and John Milton, water-colour 
caricatures by " Phiz," one or two originals of Tenniel's best Punch cartoons, a 
framed hand-painted fan that once belonged to Marie Antoinette, some verj- curious 
old Chinese paintings on glass, a Marc Antonio Raimondi in the first state. 
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and a curious old engraving of a scene connected with the Priestley riots. 
A medley lot, no doubt, and poor in decorative value, but full of interest never- 
theless. Not a quarter of a mile from this rectory lived a wealthy Midland 
manufacturer whose drawing room was decorated with embossed gold paper, on 
which were hung a number of paintings of the "pot boiler" sort, framed in 
purple plush frames, with bows of ribbon at each corner ! One room was the 
ideal of a man of culture, the other was the production of a provincial " complete 
house furnisher " unstinted with regard to expense. 



THE DANGERS WHICH BEFALL THE AMATEUR. 

T)OPE, in one of his terse bits of metrical prose, says " Heaven visits with a 
taste the wealthy fool." There is just a half-truth in the jibe, but it is only 
a half-truth. If a bric-a-brac buyer have taste, in the right meaning of the word, 
he is not to be classed among fools, whether he be wealthy or otherwise. When a 
rich man, without artistic education or judgment, squanders his money in the 
purchase of relatively worthless examples of vertu, he is no doubt a fool, but 
he cannot be accused of having taste. People of this kind we have always with 
us. It is one of the first ambitions of the twenty-minute-made millionaire 
to crowd his house with expensive antiques and curios, not in the least 
because he appreciates them, but because he 
thinks they will give him the cachet of culture. If 
his purchases be made from, or through, high-class 
dealers with access to the best markets, his outlay 
will probably secure him a certain degree of 
reflected distinction. No man can be the possessor 
of beautiful and unique works of art without en- 
joying some artistic importance. His admiration 
of them may be assumed, his knowledge of their 
points learnt by rote, but nevertheless, as the owner 
of rare and precious things, he is a " somebody." 
The owner of old tapestrie.s, old porcelain, old 
ivories, if they be of the choice kind, will never be 
judged a fool because he spends money freely on 
other people's recommendation in the acquisition of 
treasures which personally he is not able to distin- 

■i r • r ■ 1 T^ • ^1 1 '"■"■■ S8. SILVKR S.M.T.CKI.l.AR, 

guish from inferior exami)les. It is the huyer encmsii, 1=63 (south kknsinoto.x). 
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who, lacking the qualities of taste and experience, relies on his own unaided 
judgment, or suffers himself to be misled by ignorant or unscrupulous agents, 
who adventures into the boundless arena of folly. 

The judicious buyer, unlike the poet, is fit non nascitur. He does not 
come into the world, like Minerva, fully equipped. He has to learn much— 
indeed, he is always learning ; and in the earlier stages he generally has to pay 
pretty dearly for his education. His standard is always growing higher, his 
judgment more exacting. He begins with purchases which, however .satisfying 
at the time, are charged with saddening memories when, a few years later, he has 
sounder views and a riper knowledge. As Byron .says of one's experimental 
sweethearts — 

*' Ah, how much colder, 
A few years older, 
Will they behold her 
For whom they sigh.' 

The first fruits of the curio-buyer's investment inspire, when his taste is 
maturer, even more disdainful feelings. 

TRAPS FOR THE INEXPERIENCED. 

'PVERYONE, however, must have a beginning, and the way of beginners, like 
that of transgressors, is hard. There are everywhere traps for the unwary. 
Scores of " enterprising " manufacturers devote their malign ingenuity to 
counterfeiting antiques. Sham old furniture, sham old prints, sham old china, 
and sham old foreign silver are openly put on sale in scores of shops, by dealers 
who would be affronted if you hinted the least doubt of their respectability. 
The glib assurances of genuineness made by these lineal descendants of Ananias 
impose upon the ignorant, and the average buyer often starts as the proud possessor 
of a cabinet full of spurious rubbish without artistic, antique or pecuniary 
value. By and by, when he has cut his wisdom teeth, he realises his folly, 
clears out the lot, and begins de novo. It is, however, not the neophyte only 
who is " taken in and done for." An article may be genuine but over-rated. 
It may be exactly what it is represented to be, yet of ne.xt to no value as an 
example. Pieces of English pottery, with well-known marks, which no ex- 
perienced collector would put upon his shelves, are sought after by certain amateurs 
of old china. The fashion of decorating rooms with bric-a-brac is a delightful 
one, and merits every sort of encouragement ; Ijut many of these little collections, 
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on which their owners set so much store, are without any sort of merit. A little 
knowledge is therefore a dangerous thing. What a painful experience it is when 
your charming hostess shows you her art treasure.s, and you see at a glance that 
they are hopeless rubbish. The Capo di Monte vase on which she prides herselt, 
with the blue Imperial Crown thereon to which she points as evidence of its 
genuine age — you know it to be yesterday's product, the ware of a fabricant 
who makes such things by the thousand and sells them to small dealers and 
auctioneers who add the necessary broidery of convincing falsehood. That oak 
sideboard which she shows you, "from the collection of Lord Bareacres," 
warranted genuine Jacobean — you are aware that it was put together in a 
workshop off Wardour Street, where it acquired its artificial weevil holes and the 
dark brown ''burnished livery" of venerable age. You, of course, know all about 
it — you can tell instantly by the surface what it is, but your hostess has not been 
tutored to distinguish between modern staining, and the rich, soft, golden honey 
brown which is characteristic of a genuine oak antique after two or three centuries 
of waxing and polishing, and she fondly cherishes the delusion that she has a bit of 
real 17th Century cabinet-work. There is a saying which runs, "call no man 
happy until he be dead." May I parody it, and say " call no amateur collector 
happy until his collection has been applauded by an expert " ? Surely there is 
no need to point the moral of this little homily. Bric-a-brac is such an indis- 
pensable factor in a house the occupier of which wants to make it beautiful, that 
practical advice cannot be regarded as either superfluous or unimportant. 

THE BOUDOIR. 

T N a house of the best kind, at least one room will be furnished as a boudoir. 
The large majority of houses have insufificient accommodation for such an 
appropriation, and perhaps, if the truth must be told, the institution of " afternoon 
tea," for which the drawing room is the place decreed by custom, may have to a 
considerable extent rendered the boudoir unnecessary. Still, \!(\ii grande dame of 
fashion has not quite lost her appreciation of that dainty retreat where, free from 
interruption and surrounded with articles de luxe, she can indulge in the gossip so 
dear to the heart. A boudoir is a drawing room in miniature, and should 
have all the delicacy and prettiness of a miniature. It cannot be too luxurious. 
Its easy chairs cannot be too easy, its decoration cannot be too artistic. Directly 
you enter the door the subtle indications of feminine sway are in commanding 
evidence : a seductive languorous atmosphere, a soothing graciousness of colour, a 
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rich harmony of soft and delicate fabrics, the perfume of sweet-scented flowers, 
the fine, artistic confusion of pretty bric-a-brac. The Louis Quinze style, kept in 
restraint, or that of the Marie Antoinette period, is admirably suited for the 
decoration of a boudoir. White woodwork with panels of brocade seems the right 
sort of delicate framework for the ladies of the household in the semi-privac)' rif 
the boudoir. 

THE MORNING ROOM. 

T have already indicated briefly what should be the " notes " of a breakfast 
room, or morning room. In either case, aspect is a most important 
consideration ; the forenoon sun should be always in evidence, — that is when 
there is a forenoon sun. This, however, is not always, and you have to be 
prepared for days — alack, only too numerous ! — when the sky is overcast and 
Nature is in one of her sullen, murky moods. If you cannot always get sunshine, 
you must have some scheme of decoration that will serve as — I won't sa)' an 
equivalent — but a makeshift. Yellow is the best colour for the purpose, and I 
doubt if it be possible to paper the walls with any colour half so suitable for dull 
days. It must not be a violent yellow, — a crude, jaundicey hue that will 
inflict a sharp pang upon the optic nerve or bring on a bilious attack, — hut 
a yellow that is tender and soft as well as bright ; a yellow as gay and yet as 
soothing to the sight as a field of daffodils. If, on personal grounds, jellow 
be barred (I admit it is trying to some complexions) something with a warm 
touch of rose-pink in it may be substituted. For a room of this modest 
kind a pretty, not too pronounced, paper is the appropriate wall covering ; 
and the field of choice, when once the colour scheme is decided upon, is 
almost unlimited. If there be a good cornice to the room, a frieze is 
not at all necessary, especially if an inexpensive treatment be desired. Chintz 
curtains to match the paper are bright and cheerful ; but should a "dressier'' room 
be required some of the lower priced silks already described answer admirabl)'. 
Supposing the colour scheme to be yellow, the carpet should be carefully chosen 
to form a suitable groundwork. There must be no green in it. A fairly dark 
ground — a dark rich brown for instance, with the pattern in a lighter shade — 
would harmonise well ; but the skirting-board and the rest of the woodwork must 
in that case be painted a sort of half-tone between the carpet and the wall-paper. 
Old English furniture by all means, or failing old, good modern reproductions. 

This, of course, is the simplest wav of dealing with a morning room. Let 
us now consider one a little more elaborate. ^Ve will go to Elizabethan models 
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for an inspiration, which shall find its expression in a ribbed ceiling and a 
panelled and recessed chimney-piece. The walls shall be panelled in white 
woodwork, except for the frieze, which — carrying out the idea of yellow — shall 
be embossed in gold. A pretty effect will be given by having a raised dais at the 
window end, and a fitted window-seat. Then, our electroliers shall be of a 
quaint pattern to imitate medieval lanterns ; our carpet shall be warm in tone — 
say old rose, and the curtains must match it ; and our furniture may be either 
what is called " Queen Anne," or have the quainter note of the existing style. 
Here we shall have a treatment which combines cheerfulness with refinement. 
It needs by way of supplement, a few fine prints — proofs after Romney or 
Sir Joshua for choice; but failing these high-priced luxuries, some good, strong 
modern etchings — and half-a-dozen pieces of Nankin or Delft, and then our 
morning room will not easily be beaten for comfort, usefulness, or effect. 

Another charming room may be briefly described. It shall have a recessed 
fireplace, with a wide, but very plain, Elizabethan stone architrave, with kerb to 
match. There shall be no frieze, but a simple wood cornice, neatly moulded. 
There shall be a dado of panelled oak, but no higher than the seats of the chairs, 
and panelled oak shall cover the wall spaces on each side of the chimney-piece. 
The space over the mantel-shelf shall be divided with vertical splats of oak, 
having panels of plain silk filling between them, on which are sewn strips 
of rich embroidery. The middle part will be almost cohered by a mirror with 
a heavy, but plainly moulded, frame. The rest of the wall space, between the 
dado and cornice, we will fill with an animated chintz-pattern paper ; and the 
floor we will cover with striped matting. Elizabethan chairs, a circular oak table, 
and other .suitable furniture and ornaments will complete a pretty, and not very 
expensive, scheme. 

THE LIBRARY. 

T have said, in a previous section, that Louis Quinze decoration would ht 
inappropriate in a library. A library should, in the nature of things, be a 
dignified apartment. At the same time it need not be dull or comfortless. I do 
not see why sombreness should be its characteristic ; wh\' everything should be 
heav)', and dark, and solemn. There is no valid reason why books should be 
associated with funereal surroundings ; or wh)' one should lie condemned to study 
in a room furnished in a style of excessive gloom. On the contrary, a library, 
without being inconsistently gay, ought to be cheerful. literature lias many 
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phases, but the majority of them are none the worse for having a pleasant 
background. I am assuming that the owner of the hbrary is not a mere 
amateur of beautiful bindings. If he be, then he ma)- require a sombre, 
colourless background in order to give the exquisite ornamentation its full, 
twenty-four carat value. But in an ordinary library, there is no occasion for 
dullness, and it is a mistake to suppose that books demand an austere 
environment. 
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In any case, your books must be your principal decoration. For warmth of 
colour, a sense of restfulness and comfort, and a subtle suggestion of intellectual 
enjoyment, there is nothing to equal well-filled book-shelves. The shelves, 
however, should not be too high. It is generall)- a mistake to have them right 
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up to the cornice. Personally, I think five feet from the floor is quite high enough ; 
but will not quarrel with those who prefer shelves as high as the frieze, if it be a 
deep one. About book-shelf fitments it is not necessary to say anything ; they are 
entirely a matter of taste and of cost. A man will hardly go to a large outlay in a 
house which does not belong to him ; in such a case, he will probably either content 
himself with an inexpensive fitment, or will adopt the plan of using sets of short 
portable book-shelves, which can be placed in anv room. There is no objection 
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to r)ne or two cosy nooks in the library, interesting corner or window fitments, or 
ingle seats; in fact they serve to make the room more attractive, and the business 
of readin" more enjoyable. A fascinating book will, of course, rise superior to 
all such considerations, and will carry the reader captive as surely on a hard 
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ale-house bench in a village inn as in the most luxuriously appointed library. 
Hut there are times when the luxury is appreciated ; when even a masterpiece of 
Fiction, or a great poem, seems to derive an added charm from the comfortable 
conditions under which one makes its acquaintance. With or without ingle- 
nooks a comfortable fireplace is essential ; also a good writing table, and some 
well-shaped arm-chairs. The carpet should be thick and soft — a Brussels or a 
Wilton pile — so that no noise, even of one's own footfall, can distract one's mind 
when on study bent. As for the walls and the ceiling, the same principles which 
regulate the decoration of a dining-room might equally well regulate the 
decoration of a library. In the case of a fitted library woodwork might be the 
sole wall covering where it is necessary to supplement the shelves : but in the 
case of movable shelves, or shelves which are not carried up very high, one of the 
beautiful papers in imitation of old leather would be most a[jpropriate. Comfort, 
ease, dignity, warmth — these are the conditions you want in a librar)'. The 
chairs should be substantial and well-upholstered in leather or velvet ; but above 
all they should be comfortable. I rather like the idea of combining library and 
smoking room ; for books and tobacco seem, somehow, to go together. In such 
an arrangement, the mantel-piece might be constructed with side cupboards or 
drawers in which to keep cigars. A distinguished Minister of the CrOwn, who is 
as fond of a good Havannah as the King himself, has such a mantel-piece. His 
library is an elaborate fitment in light oak, and if it were in any other style than 
("xothic would be as delightful artistically as it is interesting in literature and 
personal associations. 

There is not generally much room in a library for pictures ; but if there is 
any wall space at disposal, I would devote it to framed autographs, or original 
black and white studies b)' well-known artists. Oil paintings or water colours 
would seem out of their proper element in the library. If the low shelves be 
adopted, the top one will make a capital re.sting-place for the larger pieces 
of faience. But the books are Xh'i pieces de resistance; and I venture to add 
that the books themselves should indicate a selective and cultured ownership. 
Of all libraries to appal and depress is that which is bought by, or for, 
some business man who has never been a reader, but who thinks it 
essential to have a library in his house, and constitutes it with a collection 
of dreary but well-bound volumes which no human being wants to read. 
The most artistic room, the most delightful scheme of comfort, will 
under such conditions, be but as "the crackling of dry thorns under 
a pot." 
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THE BILLIARD ROOM. 

1\ /r OST large and detached houses and villas are now-a-days built with a 
billiard room. A billiard room is not an indispensable adjunct to a 
house ; but it is nevertheless very u.seful and much appreciated, particularly in 
a suburban or country house, where the family and their guests are thrown a 
good deal on home resources for their amusement. One of the pleasantest 
recollections I have is of a suburban billiard room in the Midlands that 
was common to two houses, owned by brothers-in-law. There, every Saturday 
evening, many of the residents in the neighbourhood foregathered in response 
to informal invitations ; some to play billiards ; some to enjoy the music, for 
there was a good grand piano as well as a billiard table in the room, and the 
amateur singing was quite above the common ; and some of the ladies to do fancy 
work and chat. They were delightful and memorable evenings, those nodes 
ambrosianm of the long ago : but I only mention them here to illustrate what an 
interesting place of rendezvous a billiard room may be made at a minimum of 
cost in entertaining, if you have only sociable and agreeable neighbours. 

The decoration of a billiard room must, of course, be governed to a 
considerable e.xtent by the purpose of the room. There should be nothing to 
unduly attract attention ; no brilliant friezes or vivid colouring. The tone 
should be neutral, and simple panelling is almost if not quite the best treatment. 
The principal article of furniture is necessarily the table, and although it is 
possible to design a billiard table to "go with" Louis Quinze ornamentation, 
the experiment is one that hardly commends itself as consistent with the eternal 
fitness of things. It is of necessity a substantial and massive piece of furniture, 
and the decoration of the room should have something in its style to correspond. 
Light, frivolous ornament would be entirely out of place. The transitional style 
of the late i6th and early 17th centuries, the Charles 11. , and the William and 
Mary accommodate themselves successfully to the required standard. A very 
effective treatment may be obtained with stained woods, modelled on the severe 
lines of the Glasgow school, but without the extravagances in colour and form in 
which some of the so-called exponents of that school occasionally indulge. A 
billiard room should have plenty of nice, comfortable lounge seats, ranged on a 
raised platform along the walls. It may thus l)e utilised for conversation and 
other recreations as well as for billiards. These seats should, if possible, be made 
to fit the available S|)aces, and they should, of course, be in keeping with the 
general scheme of decoration, and quiet and unobtrusive in their upholstery. 
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THE SMOKING ROOM. 

TN these days the votaries of "My Lady Nicotine" are ubiquitous. The 
perfume of tobacco — not ahvay.s, since the introduction of the cheap 
cigarette, an agreeable perfume — is everywhere. Modern custom, with a great 
flourish of " Liberty Hall "-ism, appears inclined to sanction smoking " all over 
the house." Far be it from me to cavil with the e.xercise of the individual 
judgment in such a matter ; but there is still something to be said in favour 
of keeping at least one or two rooms free from the clinging fumes of the 
omnipresent cigar or pipe. Smoking in the billiard room, smoking in the 
library, smoking in the dining room — are each and all not only plausible 
but reasonable propositions : when, however, it comes to smoking in the 
drawing room or in the breakfast room, well — de gustihus, &c. — but it's not 
my taste. I am afraid that the institution of the smoking room in private 
houses has been somewhat elbowed out, in these latter days, by the ever- 
widening encroachments of the smoker. Yet in houses which are large 
enough to permit of a room being specially appropriated to this "burning 
of incense," it is an institution that one would like to see a little more 
honoured "in the observance." 

As to the decoration of a smoking room its keynote should be a rich, 
shadowy comfort. The room should at once convey a feeling of retirement 
from the throb and tumult of the hurry-scurrying world. Wood is quite the 
best material for the walls ; since any kind of woven fabric retains the smoke. 
For style, severe applications of the Oriental may be advised. They suggest 
a certain remoteness from the everyday aspects of modern civilisation ; and 
they involve no great expenditure in elaborate carving. In this Lotos Land 
of dreamy delights and fine fragrances Orientalism is distinctly in place ; 
quiet richness of colour under due control does not jar on the taste. 
Thick, Oriental carpets, comfortable arm-chairs, and a soft, subdued scheme 
of decoration are necessary for the ideal smoking room. An ale-house 
bench in the shade, and a deal table, ringed with the wet circles of 
pint-pots, may be good enough furniture for the enjoyment of the contem- 
plative pipe after a ten miles' tramp under a July sun ; but we are not 
talking of abnormal conditions and counsels of austere perfection ; we are 
talking of home life, and home conditions, and of what a tired business man 
can appreciate after the day's fret and worry. 
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ESSENTIALS OF THE BEDROOM. 

T^HE prime consideration about a bedroom is that it should be sanitary; the 
second that it should be cheerful. Modern custom deprecates the use of 
draperies, but this is carrying the hj'gienic movement to the lengths of a craze. 
No doubt the bedroom is more subject than any other room to stuffiness and 
germ-nursing exhalations, and it is necessary to take every reasonaVjle precaution 
to ensure its perfect ventilation and cleanliness. This necessity notwithstanding, 
I cannot subscribe to the banishment of window curtain.s, which are indispensable 
to the air of cheerful comfort which a bedroom should possess. Washable wall 
paper, yes ; carpet squares with polished wood surrounds, yes ; beds without 
draperies, yes ; but there is no imperative need to dispense Avith the window 
curtains. The sort of curtains will be discussed presently : for the moment 
it is only necessary to insist on their retention in some fashion or other. 
Ventilation is a paramount matter. To sleep with the window open is 
the most perfect form of ventilation if you can stand it ; failing this method, 
admittedly drastic in the winter months or during a thick yellow London 
fog, a ventilator over the door, and an open chimney will keep the air 
fairly fresh and wholesome. Sound and refreshing sleep depends very 
much upon the atmosphere of the chamber ; and no one who neglects 
the subject of ventilation can hope to escape for long the physical penalty 
of his inattention. 

Now, assuming that the sanitary necessities are kept well in view, the next 
point is cheerfulness. A bedroom ought to be a pretty room. A lad3''s bedroom 
will, of course, be daintier in its knicknacks than a man's ; but even a man's may 
be bright and cosy. It is an excellent plan to treat the bedrooms of a house in 
different schemes, and one or two of them, if circumstances permit of it, should 
be fitted rooms. In this way you may have a room in which cream colour 
predominates, another in which pale rose is the feature, a third treated in pale 
blue, a fourth in celadon green, and so on. You may have one in the Marie 
Antoinette style, another in the i8th Century English style, and a third in the 
2oth Century English. In any case the wall-paper should be of a quiet, 
pretty design, minus a recurrent note running through it with maddening 
mathematical regularity; and if possible the same design should be repeated 
in the curtains. A chintz pattern is perhaps the best, because it is so easily 
matched in fabrics. 
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SIMPLICITY WITH DECEIT. 

nPHE cheap deal dressing-table, decked out in a garb of white muslin with 
bows of coloured ribbon, is a fraud. There is no other term for it, unless 
you prefer " whited sepulchre." It is a mean contrivance for disguising the bare 
nakedness of a five-shilling piece of furniture, and trying to invest it with a coy, 
artistic simplicity. I think I prefer the bare deal legs to this pretentious vallance 
of inferior drapery, and the tawdry eflbrts of decoration which its poverty provokes. 
There is no necessity for this flimsy fuss. If you are bound to be cheap, be also 
honest and proclaim your cheapness. An enamelled dressing-table costs little 
enough, and can be obtained with delicate spindle-legs which are a dream of 
daintiness ; why then the plain deal, with never a coat of paint, wearing a frock of 
falsehood, the one aim of which is to hide the fact that it is plain ? I repeat, let 
us be honest, and get rid of deceit in furnishing. A waxed and polished floor, a 
plain rug or two, an iron bedstead of the simplest construction, white linen with 
the fragrance of lavender about it, a pair of chintz curtains to a casement window, 
a few bits of enamelled furniture, and a neat inexpensive wall-paper — there you 
have a joyous little country bedroom scheme, fit to mate with the roses on the 
outside wall ; and not an atom of delusion about it. 

GOOD STRUCTURAL POINTS. 

A corner fireplace sometimes improves the appearance of a bedroom. It 
takes off the stiff rectangular formalit)', and gives a certain amount of artistic 
effect, besides making the room look larger and brighter. Another architectural 
feature that may be commended under proper conditions of ventilation is the 
arched recess for the bed. This practically makes of the room a bed-sitting 
room, and charming effects are possible with such construction to work upon. 
These features are, of course, only to be obtained satisfactorih' and economically 
by buying or renting a house which already contains them. The principles of 
decoration apply exactly the same as the)' do in the ordinary Ijedroom ; the only 
important advantage being in the better arrangement of the furniture. 

THE SUPERIOR BEDROOM FURNITURE. 

/'~'*OMIN(r to bedrooms of a superior kind, it is a matter of individual fancy 
^^ whether the regulation suite or a heterogeneous arrangement be adopted, 
'iliere is no artistic objection to variet)' in the chief articles, provided there be 
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nothing combative in the styles selected. It would not do to mix up enamelled 
white furniture with mahogany, or to have a Queen Anne chest of drawers 
hob-a-nobbing with a Marie Antoinette dressing table. But mahogany English 
pieces of different periods, if of good form and proportions, are an admissible 
variant on the somewhat stereotyped bedroom suite. The majority of people will, 
however, probably prefer the uniformity of the suite, and those who do cannot 
complain that their field of choice is a narrow one. The woods chiefly used in 
suites are ash, plain, stained, or painted with white enamel, and mahogany, plain 
or inlaid. White furniture is exceedingly delicate and beautiful, and it can 
hardly be surpassed if the colour scheme of the room be sufficiently gay to rescue 
it from the effect of coldness. With white furniture you want a judicious amount 
of rose-red in your carpet, your wall-paper, and your hangings. Not a violent, 
aggressive red, but a soft, warm, comforting red, with perhaps a suggestion of 
bright leaf green in the paper and hangings. If the furniture for the same room 
were mahogany, red of anv shade would not be a necessity; indeed, several other 
notes would be preferable. A well-considered scheme of orange is a serviceable 
background for deep, rich mahogany. It may be an idiosyncracy, but I have the 
strongest objection to a prevailing tone of strong blue in a bedroom. Colours, I 
venture to think, have some sort of action on the emotion.s, and a pronounced 
blue can under no circumstances be described as exhilarating in its influence. 
The hom.ely phrase, "to give one the blues," should be quite enough to settle 
the point if we are determined to have a cheerful bedroom. But there are so 
many pretty papers — yellows, reds, greens, lavender greys, i^c. — that one need 
never be at a loss to get a delightful bedroom effect, especially as carpets and 
curtains to go with them can always be obtained. 

I have already said something about the bedroom chair. This applies 
particularly to the chairs sold with a suite ; so that if you elect to furnish with a 
suite do not on an)' account fail to supplement it with one or two easy chairs and 
a couch. These should be upholstered in some pretty material — cretonne, or one 
of the less expensive qualities of silk, or a bright, vivacious tapestr)-. These may 
be of a contrasting colour to the rest of the scheme. 

FITTED BEDROOMS. 

"XT EARLY everything that has been .said about the decoration of the 

ordinary bedroom will equally ajiply to the fitted bedroom. The fitted 

bedroom has become increasingly popular during the last few years. The term 
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chosen to describe this particular method of furnishing is by no means a happy 
one. The French equivalent, meubks adherents, although cumbrous, is much 
more to the point. It is evident that the designers or furnishers, to whom is due 
the practical employment of new ideas, are not equally skilful in the invention of 
a suitable terminology. The name, " fitted bedroom," has now, it is to be feared, 
obtained too strong a hold to be superseded ; at all events, for the purposes 
of the present dissertation it will have to be retained. There are several 
advantages in this method of treating a bedroom. It ma)' be commended on 
hygienic grounds as giving fewer facilities for the accumulation ot dust. It 
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economises space. It greatly enlarges the field of decorative possibilities. At 
the same time it is not an economical way of furnishing for people who are 
living in rented houses on short agreements. The fitment being made to the exact 
dimensions of the room, it cannot be usefully taken down and re-erected elsewhere 
unless the measurements and shape of the second room are identical with those 
of the first. But in the case of the man who owns the house in which he lives, 
there is no such hindrance to the adoption of permanent fitment furniture. It is 
capable of indicating a .strong note of snugness and refinement. The rectangular 
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severity of the room is softened by the corner fitment for the washstand, and 
bookshelves forming part of the structure convey, when they are filled with 
books, the suggestion of leisure and quietude which are pre-eminently the 
characteristics of a bedroom in a well-appointed house. Until recently these 
fitted rooms were beyond the reach of all but the very well off, but thanks to 
improvements in machinery, and the consequent cheapening of good panelling, it 
is now possible to get a moderately sized bedroom fitted in white wood, or plain 
oak or ash, with a neat wood mantel-piece and tiled grate, artistic wooden 
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bedstead, and chest of drawers for about ^70 or £fio, which includes the frieze 
and other wall decoration, the window curtains, carpet, hearthrug, ware, and 
ornaments. 



INTERESTING EXAMPLES OF FITTED BEDROOMS. 

A most charming and effective little apartment, which by virtue of ingenious 

fitments gets plent)' of floor space, ma)' be more particularly described. 

The colour of this bedroom is as fresh and as gay as that of a piece ot 
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old Chelsea china. Its woodwork lining the walls, and most conveniently broken 
up with book-shelves, cupboards, and fixed mirrors, is painted a green that is well- 
nigh white, so faint is its colour ; and the chintzes are of bright design such as 
William Morris loved. The predominant tone in the carpet is peacock blue, but 
it is never obtrusive. A bedstead in which well-wrought iron plays its part but 
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leaves the construction of p.iinted wood harmonising with the rest of the 
tittings ; washstand and dressing-table so ingeniously incorporated with the 
fitments and cupboards of the room, that their presence is hardly suspected 
at first sight ; and an ingle nook, which is an ideal cosy corner for two, 
make up the chief appointments. Above the woodwork is a frieze, light 
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and gay. The windows are casements of opalescent glass in simple leading. 
The handles of the drawers, cupboards, and the like are of wrought iron. 
The mantel-piece is simple and graceful in design. This is a bedroom of 
which it may be truthfully said that it is comely, admirably convenient, and 
marvellously compact. 

Three other interesting treatments of fitted bedrooms may be briefly 
indicated, one of which is illustrated below. In all these, the bedstead, 
which is movable and of brass or copper, is placed under a small canopy 
with hangings and vallance, the framework of the canopy being part of 
the fitment and built into the wall. One very pretty room has for its 
colour " note " a subdued green, restrained frorn monotony by a judicious 
communion with dark brown. The striped -Sjfall-paper and the carpet are 
the leading features of the scheme of green, but green is also suggested in 
the drapery, in conjunction with a brown groundwork. Above the wall filling ig 
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an Anaglypta frieze in rather high relief, stained to imitate old ivor)-. All the 
woodwork— furniture-fitments, cornice, moulding under frieze, and mantel-piece 
— is of mahogany, the principal parts being inlaid with satinwood. The ceihng 
is decorated in white with Anaglypta panels and ornament in low relief. The 
brown of the draperies finds a supplementary note in the pale shaded brown ot 
the grate tiles. 

Another charming fitted bedroom (Fig. 94) has white fitments, the walls 
being entirely hidden by the woodwork. The place usually occupied by a frieze 
is utilised for a series of cu[)boards, with uniformly panelled doors, or recesses 
of the same size suitable for holding decorative objects. The overmantel 
contains little shelves for bric-adjrac. On each side of the bed is a range 
of shelves, and on each side of the chimney-piece are also shelves specially 
intended for books. 'I'he general design savours of the old "Chelsea" models, 
nearl\- all the decorative value depending on the brilliant mouldings. The 
cretonne upholstery is a slight, unobtrusive pattern in a delicate green and 
heliotrope ; but the short curtains to the recessed window, and the bed draper^' 
are in olive green, the head cloth being pleated so that the pleats radiate from a 
point at the top. 

The third room having one of these constructive bed canopies, is also 
enamelled in white, the style of Louis XV. being adopted. The woodwork is 
sparingly ornamented with floral festoons in relief, the dressing table has cabriole 
leg.s, and the character of the fitments throughout has a tendency to the floridness 
of the period. The frieze is absolutely plain, in a faint lavender shade. A 
copper bedstead, with small panels of oxydised silver in the head and foot rails, 
completes the equipment of the room. For colour you depend entirely upon 
the draperies and curtains, which are of a soft, delicate rose tint. The general 
effect is elegant and luxurious. 

Plate XXXIX. represents a room delicately panelled in fumigated oak, the 
bedstead also being of oak, with wrought-iron panelling at the foot. The stencilled 
canvas frieze is bold in design, and admirably relieves the formality of the woodwork. 
Similar in treatment, though on a more modest scale, is the room in Plate XL. 
suitable for a young lad)'. The Noiiveau ^Irt spirit is very evident here, but is 
kept within judicious and refined limits, only in the frieze is there a little freedom 
of form and colour ; but the general effect is very captivating. A much more 
elaborate and costly arrangement is shown in Plate XLL This room vtas 
one of the features at the Paris Exhibition. It is really a beautiful and elaborate 
construction in finely figured satinwood inlaid with kingwood. At the head of the 
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bedstead there is a panel of richly designed old rose brocade, in harmony with 
the general colour scheme. This old rose combined with the fine sheen of the 
polished satinwood seems to flood the room with a gracious warmth and comfort. 



THE BATH ROOM. 

A T a pinch it might be possible to live a tranquil, and even a useful, life 
without a drawing room. It might be possible, under the stress of circum- 
stances, to make one room serve the purposes of both breakfast room and dining 
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room. But there is a room which no self-resijecting householder can do without, 
and that is the l)ath room. One can only marvel at the astounding fact tliat. prior 
to twenty or thirty years back, the majority of small and medium-sized houses, 
and perhaps fifty per cent, of the larger ones, were built wijhout bath rooms. If 
there be any truth in the proverb "Cleanliness is next to ( lodliness," what an 
ungodly time it must have been before the new order of things. For although a 
bath room is not absolutely indispensable to cleanliness, it distinctly encourages 
it. The morning "tub" is much more inviting when )'ou ha\'e a comfortable 
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room, properly fitted up, in which to ta]<e it. And a bath room >hould be not 
onl)' properly fitted up, but appropriately decorated as well. It is outside the 
scope of this book to go into details of sanitary appliances, or to discuss the 
various improvements which scientific sanitation has effected. My duty is 
confined to the decorative possibilities of the bath room, and let me say at once 
that simplicity should be the ke)note. You can have the walls covered with 
washable paper, or with glazed tiles. You can have the floor covered with 
linoleum in a tile design, or with cork carpet. Nothing more is wanted : 
anything more would be superfluous. Ever\'thing in the bath room should, 
on .sanitary grounds, be easily cleaned ; for this reason glazed tiles are the 
very best treatment. If, however, you live in a rented house, and do not care 
to go to the expense of improving the landlord's property, the tiles may be 
dispensed with, and a ser\-iceable bath-room paper, in a tile pattern, used for 
the walls instead. 
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TTAPPV are the people in 
that house wherein are 
heard "the prattle of children's 
voices, the patter of tinv feet." 
All the .same, it is possible, no 
matter how sweet these sounds may be, to desire sometimes what S)'dney Smith 
would have called "a few brilliant flashes of silence." The nursery is therefore an 
indispensable apartment. It is the children's realm, and it deserves a good deal 
more artistic consideration than is generally shown to it. I do not mean that 
it should be elaborately, or even e.xpensively, decorated ; that would be absurd. 
But neither, on the other hand, should it be turned into a gallery for the 
exhibition of glaring examples of cheap chromo-lithographic art. At an age when 
the mind is "'wax to receive and marble to retain," the child's pictorial 
surroundings are, as a rule, so far as its taste is concerned, the reverse of 
educational. It starts life amidst an environment in which crude colour and 
chromatic discords are the ])rominent features. It imbibes an idea of art 
that is at once debasing and fallacious. \\'hen the child is older, it has 
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to unlearn the prejudice in favour of vulgarity which this early tutelage has 
fostered. I contend that the nursery should be, if not a training in art, 
at least an object lesson in simplicity, refinement, and harmony of colour. 
It is possible to buy wall-papers which, while directly appealing to the 
interest of children by the pictorial narration of some nursery tale, shall 
at the same time surround them with an artistic influence from the benefits 
of which they cannot possibly escape. I saw, not long since, a nursery, very 
simply but very appropriately decorated. I'he dado was of match-boarding, 
painted an exceedingly pale terra cotta. Above this, the walls were 
distempered in a rich ivory white up to the frieze moulding. As for the 
frieze it was very deep, and consisted of scenes from "Alice in Wonderland," 
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beautifully copied from Sir John Tenniel's illustrations. The material was a 
plain pale buff canvas filling, the design being painted in colours. The 
bareness of the wall was relieved with quaint cupboards supported on corbels, 
and brackets holding amusing figures in wood of Swiss workmanship. On 
the floor was a warm-toned cork carpet. All the furniture was of plain, 
simple, polished wood, without carving but finely shaped after old models, 
and upholstered in terra cotta leather. Here was a room severe enough in 
all conscience ; yet it was beloved by the children ; they were familiar with 
every character on the frieze ; they knew every figure on the brackets ; and 
they had a joyous sense of the beauty and the quiet graciousness of their 
surroundings. It would be almost impossible for such children to grow up 
without an intuitive appreciation of tasteful effects. 
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THE TREATMENT OF THE FLAT. 

OO many people now reside in flats and maisonettes, in preference to houses, 
that their requirements are worth a little separate consideration. Flats no 
doubt have some advantages. The rooms are all on one floor, which minimises 
labour. They may be shut up, with their contents, and left for months at a 
stretch, without much risk of burglarious entry. There is no vexation of spirit 
caused by visits from the rate-collector. The flat is snug, selfcontained, and 
relatively economical. But there are disadvantages which will immediately 
occur to anyone who has had experience of flat-life. It is not my purpose, 
however, to discuss the pros and cons of this kind of habitation. Flats are 
immensely on the increase, especially in London, and their occupants have to be 
legislated for by the decorator. Speaking generally, the laws which govern the 
furnishing of a house and its " beautifyings " — to use an apt term often met with 
in Scotch conveyances — also govern the furnishing and "beautifyings " of a flat. 
If it be spacious, with finely proportioned rooms and a fair number of them, its 
treatment differs but little, ??iiitaiis mutandis, from that of the ordinary town house. 
The majority of flats, however, consist of rooms which lean to the side of 
smallness. Space is economised to the uttermost. The living rooms are in 
miniature ; in fact, they suggest a toy arrangement rather than an adequate place 
of abode. Thousands of well-to-do people appear to like this somewhat cramped 
environment, and one consequence of their predilection has been the production 
of miniature pieces of furniture suitable to rooms of very small size. Fitments 
also have naturally been made the most of where outlay has not been a matter 
of importance. The fitment is the inevitable corollary of the flat. Space 
being so precious, it has to be thriftily utilised, and in fitted furniture we have 
the most effective and most artistic means of doing this. It is not every tenant, 
though, who cares to go to the expense of furnishing in so quasi-permanent a 
fashion; we must therefore consider the large middle class who are constrained 
to fall back on moveable furniture. And in choosing this, as in choosing their 
decoration, they must keep the controlling factor of size well in view. The 
average flat requires a treatment speciall)' suited to its dimensions. Strong 
colours and pronounced jjatterns arc fatal. The bijou apartments should ha\e 
a bijou effect. The walls should be in a (]uiet tone — by quiet I do not mean 
dull — and the drapery and upholstery should be in pale, soft shades. I recently 
saw a flat sitting-room near the river which was a perfect example of what one 
should avoid. It was a tiny room, yet the walls had been papered in a vivid 
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peacock blue, the pieces of furniture tumljled over each other, and by way of 
an artistic contrast to the walls and the staring sr_|uare of blue carpet, the chairs 
were covered with a material of a sort of ivy green. Oh, the unutterable 
horror of it all ! Your flat may be gay, but the gaiety must never be riotous 
You may have cheerfulness in colour, but it must be cheerfulness Avith restraint. 
Avoid large patterns. Pay careful attention to the question of proportionate 
size. Do not overdo a small room with a superfluity of furniture or of ornament. 
You may easily get a certain degree of quaintness and an irresistible effect of 
charm without violating any of these injunctions. 

I have illustrated this section ivith a series of t)'pical interiors for a medium- 
sized I,ondon flat. The first of these represents a pretty little Hall (Plate XIjIII.), 
which at once attracts by its simplicity of treatment and its colour scheme. 
The latter is founded on a quiet yellow, deepening here and there into brown, 
and brightened with touches of red employed in the frieze. The plain yellow of 
the distempered walls rises from a foundation of brown in the painted dado, and 
is surmounted with a flowing frieze, in which tones of red are figured on a yellow 
ground. All the woodwork is painted brown, which graduates well with the fumi- 
gated oak of the furniture. In the fjining Room (Plate XLIV.) the walls are 
covered in a pale green canvas and divided into panels with fumigated oak stiles 
with arched head-rails finished with a cornice moulding, and surmounted with a 
plain plaster frieze. The ceiling is ribbed in plaster. The green of the walls har- 
monises with the principal colour in the carpet. Oak furniture is the obvious 
counterpart of the fi-xed decoration : a sort of Art Aludenie quaintness is given to 
it by means of inlays of pewter, brass and coloured woods. One of the rooms is 
furnished as a small library or study, or smoking room — the last being an always 
desirable apartment in a flat. The Drawing Room (Plate XIA^I.) is a simple but 
very tasteful apartment. Note the arched recess for the fireplace. The walls are 
covered with a plain paper filling, surmounted with a paper frieze, the pattern of 
which is also carried out in the ceiling. All the furniture is copied from old 
models, the Sheraton type prevailing. Refinement and delicacy are the pervading 
characteristics. The walls are covered with a coarse Scotch canvas, coloured 
like oak, over which oak stiles are laid to give the effect of panelling. In order 
to get variety of treatment, the bedroom is treated in an entireh' different style. 
It is exceedingly simple. An ordinary striped paper covers the walls, and the 
furniture is painted white. Almost any colour scheme ma\' be employed to suit 
the taste of the occupant. 
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CONCLUSION. 

T have finished my task. I have endeavoured, with what degree of success 
the reader must decide, to put this subject of decoration on an intelligible and 
practical basis : to explain its principles, illustrate its application, and insist upon 
its importance. No doubt some of the opinions herein expressed will be regarded 
as heterodox. The high and mighty art critic will certainly sniff at what I have 
ventured to say as to the valuable part played by commercial enterprise in the 
development of decorative art. The inferior trade decorator, on the other 
hand, will be scarcely pleased with the frank wa\' in which I have spoken of some 
of his foibles. My one object has been to put people on the right track, which 
is not necessarily the beaten track, irrespective of rival prejudices and interests. 
And the sum and substance of this book is that " be it ever so humble " the 
artistic home is an attainable ideal. The future of the decorative movement is, of 
course, very much in the hands of the professional designers, for, after all, it is 
upon them that the majority of the public depend for leadership and originality. 
There can, however, be no doubt about that future if the designers be but true to 
the best traditions ; if they rigorously eschew extravagance of form, redundancy 
of ornament, and an ungoverned craving for novelty. The styles of the past 
are full of lessons : even when most debased they teach us something, — what 
demoralising waves of artistic reaction may sweep over a nation ; what decadence 
may follow swiftly on a period of lofty ideals ! At the beginning of the 
2 0th Century, with its long and interesting vista of decorative possibilities, these 
lessons should be carefully studied, and due heed paid to the warning instances — 
the debacles of art — with which history's page is dotted. If the present movement, 
which is all in favour of simplicity and refinement, should not in the near future 
suffer a relapse, great things may be prophesied of the new English Renaissance, 
especially in its more popular applications. I can indeed foresee, as through a 
glass darkly, the time when the poorest cottage in the countrv shall be furnished 
in quiet but perfect taste, and when the mansions, even of the iwuvcaux riches, 
instead of blazing with a gaudy splendour, shall be monuments of artistic 
reticence and discretion. 
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